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COMMENT 


Irs first session having closed, the country can examine the 
disposition of the Fifty-seventh Congress as to expenditures. 
The session is said to be a “billion-dollar session,” and the 
Congress, therefore, a “two-billion-dollar Congress.” This 
assumes that the second session will be as expensive as the 
first. The total regular appropriations amount to $626,142,- 
617. Add to this $50,000,000 for the purchase of the Panama 
Canal Company’s property and beginning work, $123,921,220, 
the sum of the permanent appropriations, and we have a total 
of $800,063,537. If to this we further add $259,373,215, the 
sum eventually to be called for by contracts authorized, we 
have a grand total of expenditures provided for at the session 
of $1,059,437,152—-more than the total appropriations of the 
two sessions of the famous billion-dollar Congress. There are 
two important comparisons which may be made, and which 
ought to be carefully thought over. During the generation 
just past, the total regular appropriations of the government 
have increased from $154,216,751, the sum of the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1873, to $626,142,617, the appropria- 
tions for 1903. Here is an increase of 306 per cent. in author- 
ized expenses. In these thirty years the population of the 
country has increased about 100 per cent., and we live on a 
more liberal scale. ‘The amount of money in circulation is 
not much greater per capita than it was thirty years ago, but 
that does not signify. ‘The net revenue per capita has fallen 
off by nearly three dollars, while the net per-capita expendi- 
ture has increased by about $1 70. We are consuming much 
more of our own raw cotton, but, proportionately, less of our 
wheat than we consumed thirty years ago, while our per-capita 
consumption of sugar has about doubled.. Still no increase of 
gain or of production or of revenue or of consumption equals 
the increase in our national expenditures. Our present ap- 
propriation for pensions alone is nearly equal to our total ap- 
propriation for 1873. Our appropriations for 1903 for army 
and navy foot up $170,229,099, about $19,000,000 more than 
the grand total of thirty years ago. The increase in our ap- 
propriations since 1883 is nearly 150 per cent., and since 
1893 it has been 62 per cent., while population has increased 
in the decade about 21 per cent. What have we to show for 
this enormous increase? A war and some colonies, a large 
army and navy, an increase in the number of our public 
buildings, more river and harbor improvements, a very large 
army of pensioners. Our executive, legislative, judicial, and 
diplomatic services are about what they were thirty years ago. 


In a word, our larger expenditure has been, not for improved 
machinery of civil government, but mainly for military pur- 
poses, and, secondarily, for certain public works in the shape 
of improved waterways and new buildings. 


Our wars constitute an important factor in connection with 
our increase in expenditures. It is true that our appropria- 
tions began to grow larger in 1900, when we had our first 
billion-dollar Congress.. After that there was a falling off, 
however, and the billion-dollar mark was not again reached 
until the Fifty-tifth Congress appropriated for the war. This 
Congress added nearly $400,000,000 to the regular appropria- 
tions at its first session, and $110,000,000 at its second session. 
It also added about $52,000,000 to the permanent appropria- 
tions. Most of the increased expenditures have been for the 
wars with Spain and the Filipinos, but some of them have 
been for our own domestic affairs. ‘The sum demanded for 
pensions has fallen since 1899 from $149,304,702 to $139,- 
842,230; but the army and navy appropriations have grown 
immensely. The sums appropriated for the army from 1890 
to 1900 foot up $238,117,889; the sums appropriated for the 
four years since—1900, ’01, 02, and ’03—foot up $401,914,485. 
The average annual expenditure for this purpose for the ten 
years before the Spanish war was $23,811,739. At this rate 
the expenditure for the years during and since the war would 
have been $95,246,958, showing that the two wars have cost 
the country $306,667,529 for army purposes alone. By the 
same process of calculation it appears that the increased cost 
of the navy by reason of the wars is $150,650,674, while the 
increased cost of administration is about $1,000,000. Add to 
this the $20,000,000 paid for the Philippine Islands, and we 
have as the direct cost of the Spanish and Philippine wars 
to June 30, 1903, the sum of $478,317,203. But the influence 
of war is always to foster extravagance, and therefore we 
have an annual increase of $21,000,000 for rivers and har- 
bors, and of nearly $40,000,000 in the sundry civil bill, which 
provides for public buildings. Indeed, the sum of the appro- 
priations in the latter bill for the ten years was $118,552,436, 
and for the four years, $226,708,919. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Pittsburg speech on the Fourth of July has 
called forth approving responses from the country. This is 
especially true of his announcement that reciprocity with Cuba 
is coming “as sure as fate.” This is without doubt the spirit 
whose manifestation will bring about the triumph of the 
President’s policy of honesty and decency. The country is 
with the President, and approves of his Cuban policy because 
the country, like the President, believes in keeping its prom- 
ises and in fair play. All that was needed to make reciprocity 
as “sure as fate” was the assurance that the Senate, and a 
selfish protected interest, were obstructing the carrying out 
of the President’s policy. Mr. Roosevelt might have made this 
apparent before, and by doing so might have triumphed be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress. As it is, however, he is 
sure to win now that the people who make Senators know the 
true inwardness of the situation. Aiding greatly is the sore 
financial distress of the Cubans, by reason of the triumph of 
the beet-sugar industry. The latest efforts of the new gov- 
ernment to borrow money for the relief of the distressed 
planters may succeed and may help te tide over an evil period, 
but the only real salvation for these people is a commercial 
concession from our government. Now that this is apparent 
to the people, we doubt if the obstructing politicians will 
long continue to stand in the way. It is clear, too, that if we 
are to remain on friendly terms with our neighbor we must 
keep our word to her. She is already manifesting signs of re- 
sentment; witness the demand that we abandon the wharf 
at Triscornia, near Havana, which we supposed we needed 
for one of those coaling-stations. 
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The country has been treated to a great deal of oratory late- 
ly, and talk as a commodity is getting cheap enough to be 
within the reach of all. We are not aware just how many 
pages of the Congressional Record have been printed during 
the session of Congress just adjourned, but we fancy that 
not for many years has there been such a Pelée of words and 
phrases as have been set forth in that over-dull periodical in 
the past six months. But apart from the eloquence of those 
who consider eloquence to be an obligation of their office, there 
has been much speechifying by volunteers, and while it forms 
in bulk reading of an arduous nature, it is really worth while 
to study it, and learn something of oratory at least, if of 
nothing else. We cannot imagine a more illuminating con- 
trast, for instance, than is to be found in the Fourth-of-July 
speeches of the President at Pittsburg and of the Prodigal 
Son of Tammany, Mr. Bourke Cockran, at Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Cockran is said to be an orator, and it is unquestionably 
the fact that he speaks easily and sways his ten thousand hear- 
ers without apparent effort, whereas Mr. Roosevelt is a diffi- 
eult speaker, whose sentences come jerkily from within, and 
give the impression rather that they are bitten off than that 
they are rounded out. Yet when the speeches of these gen- 
tlemen appear the next day in cold type, to be read in the calm 
and cool of the abstract. one is impressed by the fact that it 
is better to be a difficult speaker whose sentences when bitten 
off show digested thought than to be able to soar into the 
empyrean of words with nothing in particular to say. The 
contrast of the suave, smooth-running Tammany orator stir- 
ring his braves with facile nothings, and the other speaker 
striving consciously to give utterance to the ideas that he has 
within, is not in the matter of delivery wholly in favor of the 
latter, but when that which has been said by both is set down 
in print and in parallel columns, the young orator seeking a 
model will deduce the conclusion that, after all, thoughtless 
glibness has its disadvantages, and that in the long-run it is 
better to be a hard speaker with thoughts worth having than 
a well-oiled vocabulary incarnate having none at all. 


The political paradox presented by the fact that the Presi- 
dent is most popular, and the demand for his renomination 
apparently most urgent, in the States from which has come 
the fiercest opposition to the chief item in his requirement 
of Congress, suggests the question whether Congressmen ever 
really know very much about what the people want. They are 
given to keeping their ears to the ground, and are always 
much impressed by the receipt of a considerable number of 
letters on any subject. Yet every little while some Repre- 
sentative finds that he has been terribly mistaken in his guess 
at the thing the majority of people in his district really want- 
ed. Not long ago a couple of dozen men in a certain city 
quietly organized a “question club,” the purpose of which 
was to interpellate by letter Senators and members of Con- 
2ress on economic questions—to make various protests and 
demands in the line of their own hobby. For a while the 
industrious interrogators had their members very much stirred 
up. The Congressmen thought that a ground-swell of public 
opinion had set in. There is no doubt that the questioners 
had, for a time, an influence on public affairs out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers and consequence. For the time be- 
ing they were “the people.” But by-and-by they began to tire 
of the task of letter-writing. The club broke up; the ground- 
swell was over. The people of the districts, meantime, went 
on reading the papers, quietly talking with one another in 
their usual meeting-places, and voting in a manner often quite 
at variance with the anticipations of the politicians—and, 
on the whole, rather more wisely as well as more boldly than 
the politicians thought they were going to do. If they did 
not choose their Representatives as they ought to have chosen, 
it was because the choice was not open to them. 


The United States army has profited probably in popularity 
as the result of the attacks that have recently been made 
upon it. It is unusual to see it specifically “endorsed ” in the 
political platforms, and to hear allusions to it in public 
speeches, in a time of profound peace, cheered to the echo. 
But in regard to the constructive legislation that it greatly 
needs, the army has to “ muddle along,” as it has been mud- 
dling along for the last hundred years. Not even the slight- 
est amendment of the militia law of 1792, properly character- 
ized by President Roosevelt in his last message as obsolete 
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and worthless, can be secured. We are always hearing that 
public sentiment has been advanced so that reformatory mili- 
tary legislation may be expected at the next session; but the 
next sessions come and go, and nothing except temporary, 
patch-work legislation, generally obtained in a more or less 
furtive manner through an amendment in the appropriation 
bill, is adopted. Perhaps we may really hope that the recent 
reaction of sentiment in the army’s behalf, the result of an 
unjust attack, may result in something at the next session. 
The wise advocates of reconstructive legislation are not hoping 
or asking for too much. They may content themselves with 
the general staff provision of this year’s unsuccessful bill. 
There is no earthly need for any other “ commander-in-chief ” 
of the United States army than the President, but it will 
probably be necessary to keep a nominal commander in a 
chief of staff. The American people, singularly conservative 
in military matters, almost Scriptural, Old-Testament-like, in 
their notions of war-making, cannot understand an army 
without a military commander-in-chief—a great captain, like 
Joshua, or Abner, or Judas Maccabzeus, always at the head of 
his hosts with a drawn sword. There is some good in every 
popular notion, even when it is obstructive; and perhaps this 
general prejudice against the modern military organization 
saves our army from becoming too distinctly a business agency. 


“The only enemy,” said Mr. Cannon of Illinois, in a re- 
cent speech in Congress, in which he referred to the decrease 
of five and a half million dollars in the annual pension ap- 
propriations, “before whom the American soldier retreats is 
the Grim Reaper himself, who is now rapidly decimating the 
ranks of the Union veterans of the war of the rebellion.” 
Mr. Cannon made two little errors in this statement. The 
American soldier does not retreat before the Grim Reaper; 
he faces him, as he has faced all other enemies. And the 
Union soldiers have already been much more than decimated. 
There is a note of sadness in Mr. Cannon’s tribute which the 
whole country will echo. The civil-war veteraus are going. 
And yet it would be a grievous error to sujypose that they 
are nearly gone, or that there will be too few of them to con- 
stitute a really Grand Army for some time to come. How 
old is the average veteran of the civil war? Exact statistics 
are wanting for a determination of the average age of the 
volunteers who went into the army all the way from 1861 to 
1865; but the average soldier whom people knew in those days 
was a man anywhere from twenty to thirty years old. That 
means a man who is now somewhere between sixty and sev- 
enty. The number of veterans who are less than sixty 
years of age is very large. One of these, if the natural course 
of events is not interrupted and the office is not abolished, will 
be the commanding general of the United States army ere- 
long. His name is MacArthur, and he is now fifty-seven years 
old. There are many civil-war soldiers who are no older. 
The last veteran of the war of 1812 died only three or four 
years ago. If the civil-war veterans show as much tenacity as 
the men of the Revolution and of the war of 1812, there will 
be some to defy the Reaper as late as the noon of the twen- 
tieth century. The Grand Army should still possess respecta- 
ble proportions in 1925, for the surviving seventeen-year-old 
volunteers who went into the army between 1861 and 1865 
will then be from seventy-six to eighty-one years old. Think 
of the honor that will be paid to these venerable men in 1925, 
and hold on to life as long as you can, veterans! 


With the close of the colleges for the summer vacation the 
pessimistic observer of tendencies begins anew to deprecate 
the importance of athletics in the modern university. Sta- 
tistics will show, he,tells us, that more attention is paid by 
publie and by press to athletic than to academic functions, 
and he proves it by instancing the disparity in numbers be- 
tween the vast concourse of people at the football matches of 
the season past and the limited audiences at the various Com- 
mencement exercises throughout the country. Against such 
arguments as this it is, of course, impossible to stand, and it 
is beyond all question true that the supply of college athletics 
sometimes seems to exceed the demand, yet, upon the whole, 
we are inclined to believe that what college athletics need most 
is encouragement, and not deprecation, in these strenuous 
days. Fora time at least the man of the strong arm and mus- 
cular back and broad, deep chest and sturdy legs is going to 
be needed in this country, and in the races for the prizes which 























life nowadays bestows the man of might is likelier than his 
less highly developed brother to prove the winner. It is the 
muscular Christian who is best equipped to go down into 
the slums to do the missionary work that is most needed at 
the very doors of our churches; the strain of modern busi- 
ness upon a man all mind and no muscle is of killing quality; 
the painter and the writer seeking new fields and more stirring 
themes for the exploitation of their talents find themselves 
in far’ and difficult countries, to reach and endure the life 
of which taxes their physical strength almost to the utmost; 
we even believe that women would be better shoppers had 
they learned more of the arts of the rush-line and flying wedge. 
Most of all, however, would it appear that a thorough course 
in physical culture is coming to be needed in political life, 
in the very council-chambers of the nation, and if the manly 
art of self-defence were to be incorporated in our schools of 
political science no convincing protest against such action 
could be sustained, in the face of recent outbreaks of a fistic 
nature in Washington. We fancy if it came to be known that 
Senator This or Senator That was amply able to throw an 
assailant out of the window, or rush him through the door to 
the Capitol steps and thence downward to mother earth, we 
should have fewer outbreaks of a disgraceful nature from those 
whose self-control is nil. Had Senator Beveridge, under his 
recent provocation, calmly risen up and tackled Mr. Bailey 
as a Yale half-back tackles his Harvard adversary, we have 
little doubt that Mr. Bailey would have been forever cured 
of his desire to disarrange a single neck-tie of the opposition. 
Senator Tillman too would have profited through adversity 
had Mr. McLaurin been a graduate from some well-trained 
school of gymnastics. When athletics become an obsession they 
should indeed be discouraged. But in view of the requirements 
of modern life it is manifestly improper that they should be 
eliminated from the curricula of our universities. On the 
contrary, they should be more perfectly organized, and, in 
so far as it is possible to have it so, made compulsory. 


What of Aguinaldo! Triumphs are out of date and out of 
favor. The Filipino chieftain was not here to ride in the 
Dewey parade in New York. He will not walk in chains be- 
hind the chariot of MacArthur or Chaffee, because things are 
no longer done in that way. He is free, and can go where 
he will, and it has been reported that he intended to come to 
this country. Where is Major Pond? Cannot he and Agui- 
naldo be brought together to their mutual advantage and 
the profit of the general public? Aguinaldo seems to want to 
see the Americans at home. The Americans would not only 
be glad to see Aguinaldo, but would hear him gladly. If 
he knows or can learn enough English, why shouldn’t he lec- 
ture? It would not be undignified, for he is as distinctly a 
private individual as Colonel Bryan. It would be profitable, 
and no way suggests itself in which the late dictator could so 
directly work for the cause he is believed to have at heart. 


For many years young Frenchmen and their friends in poli- 
tics and journalism have been fighting against the three years’ 
compulsory military service law which rules in their country, 
and wastes so much of one of the most important periods of 
young men’s lives, and when the new government proclaimed 
that it intended to attempt to reduce the term of service to two 
years, the friends of France all over the world approved this 
determination, and hoped it would lead eventually to the com- 
plete abolition of a conscription which is so detrimental to the 
interests of both the country and the individual. To us here 
in America it seems incomprehensible that the three years’ 
service law should have stood so long, in view of ‘the over- 
whelming objections to it. There is no doubt that the pas- 
sionate desire of the French to win back their lost provinces and 
prestige from Germany has been a strong element in the main- 
tenance of this hardship-working statute. But there are other 
reasons why it has been upheld, or a great statesman like M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau would not have given up the idea of over- 
throwing it. That he did so give it up, General de Galliffet 
affirms in a recent letter of warning to the Journal des Débats. 
Two years ago, he says, when he was Minister of War, he was 
summoned before a Parliamentary Army Commission, and 
gave such reasons against the proposed step of reducing the 
term of military service that M. Waldeck-Rousseau was com- 
pletely converted, and withdrew from any further action in the 
matter. General de Galliffet further considers it his duty to 
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tell the country that any diminution of the military spirit in 
France would mean the immediate devolution of the country 
from its position as a first-rate power. Two other generals 
have written to the Gaulots on the subject, General Jamont 
declaring that a two years’ service can only be the conception 
of politicians eager for popularity, and General Voisin pro- 
testing that the two years’ system would only be a pretext 
for the substitution of a worthless national guard for the de- 
fence of the country’s frontiers, upon which substitution would 
follow the speedy dismemberment of the nation. But these 
are the views of soldiers, to whom war is a thing that must 
be with us always, and who believe that the only sort of 
strength and power a country can have is the strength of 
trained and serried ranks and the power of gunpowder and 
eannon balls. But if the young Frenchmen who now give up 
three years to the acquirement of military efficiency were to 
spend that time in industrial or other useful production, would 
the real power of the country be diminished? Even the two 
years’ service law, if it is voted, will entail hardship enough: 
two years out of the life of a young man of twenty or twenty- 
one, who is just beginning his trade or profession, are just 
two years too much. 


One of the most horrible tragedies that ever occurred in 
Massachusetts is said to have secured the favorable considera- 
tion of important legislation, long asked for, but not before 
secured. The tragedy was that of the murder of her six chil- 
dren by Mrs. Narramore, in a country town near Worcester, 
last year, and the legislation is a law giving mothers equal 
rights with fathers in the care and custody of their minor 
children. While the connection of these two happenings is 
not apparent on the surface, the debate in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives evolved the Narramore case con- 
spicuously. The woman had, or thought she had, reason to 
believe that her husband intended to take the children away 
from her, as he might have done with the sanction of the law. 
She had been working to the extreme limit to support them 
and to keep them together, and crazed by the fear that she 
would have to part with them, she killed them all. The chief 
advocate of the bill used this occurrence to impress the legis- 
lators; and whether his argument was entirely sound or not, 
he evidently made it effective, for the opposition to the mea- 
sure diminished perceptibly as a result of the discussion. 
Some of the lawmakers objected to the legislation on the 
ground that such a law would breed dissensions, break up 
families, and stimulate divorce. As all the rest knew that 
these evils come thick and fast without the law, they con- 
cluded to take the chance. 


The present administration is opposed to flies, and is fight- 
ing them through the Department of Agriculture. Dr. How- 
ard, chief of the Division of Entomology, is the general direct- 
ing the campaign, which is being prosecuted at present chiefly 
by the distribution of pamphlets, telling about all sorts of 
flies, their various habits and dangerous propensities. For 
the better study of them 2800 were caught in kitchens and 
dining-rooms in all parts of the country and put on trial. 
Of these, ninety-eight per cent. were common house flies. The 
house fly does not bite nor sing. The greatest danger from 
him arises from his neglect to wipe his-feet. He will tramp 
over filth and infected matter, and straightway track his ac- 
cumulation over anything that any near-by family may be 
having for dinner. It is easier to discourage flies altogether 
than to teach them better habits. General-Entomologist How- 
ard talks of a war of extermination, but the first and most 
practicable thing to do is to teach people in general as much 
as possible about flies; when and where they breed, and why 
they are dangerous. It is well known that stables are great 
nurseries of flies. It seems hopeless to attempt to regulate 
stables so that flies won’t breed in them, but a good deal can 
be done by the use of knowledge and of sense; and where 
stables are so placed that their flies are particularly annoying, 
the use of chloride of lime will help matters very much. The 
great central truth about flies and the danger from them seems 
to be, the cleaner the place, the fewer flies, and the less 
danger from those that are there. Common flies do not se- 
erete poison; they merely carry it. Don’t leave any poison 
around where they can get at it. Bury filth; keep garbage in 
proper receptacles, and remove it promptly. 
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It is a rather curious fact that it never occurred to any 
one in particular to put city school houses and grounds to use 
except in the days and in the months when “school keeps.” 
It is not thus in the country. There the ground has no such 
value as it has in the city. No fabulous prices are paid there 
for the use of little spots of space aboveground. Yet the 
country school-house is the place of meeting for the singing- 
school, the alluring political caucus, and the exciting de- 
bating society; the prayer-meeting is held within its precincts; 
on Sunday morning or afternoon the people worship there if 
there is no church edifice in the neighborhood, or it is given 
over to the dissident congregation whose numbers and wealth 
do not permit them to have a house of their own. Sometimes 
the light fantastic toe is tripped recreatively in the precincts 
ordinarily devoted to the other extremity of the human sys- 
tem. So far as any one has ever heard, the school-house is 
not harmed by these various uses. It is not a question in 
the cities of giving up the school-houses on week-day evenings 
to prayer-meetings, singing-schools, or hops, or on Sundays to 
religious services; but Mayor Low of this city has expressed 
his approbation of a movement which favors the use of the 
school playgrounds and gymnasiums by poor children of the 
street on Sundays and holidays and in vacation-time, and of 
the rooms, or some of them, as gathering-places for neighbor- 
hood clubs, guilds, and debating societies. One of the most 
conservative of the religious newspapers recently approved 
this plan for employing the improving facilities of city school- 
houses on Saturdays and Sundays and in vacations, saying 
that they “represent capital that should draw interest steadily 
and permanently, not intermittently.” The plan is likely to 
be adopted in New York, and adopted in this spirit. 


It is too bad about those twenty Andover boys who were 
caught cribbing in their examinations to enter Princeton. It 
is too bad they cribbed. It is not too bad they were caught. 
That is a good thing, and it is a particularly good thing that so 
many of them were caught at once as to make a sensation 
and a public scandal. It is conceivable, of course, that these 
boys are a dishonest lot, prone to cheat, and in a fair way to 
grow up to be thimbleriggers or promoters, but by far the 
likelier case is that they are lads of average rectitude, hon- 
orable according to their own accepted standards, and with 
fair prospects of growing up to be reputable men. The trou- 
ble is that they have come to consider cribbing a fair game, 
to be played without loss of self-respect or repute by lads 
bold enough to brave its hazards. It is certainly no new thing 
at Andover, and it is probably more or less prevalent in most 
large schools, especially in those of the Andover pattern. It 
is difficult to prevent cribbing in such schools. What seems 
to be done is to watch the boys so closely in examinations that 
they cannot consult their cribs without being caught. This 
close supervision implies expectation on the part of the school 
authorities that the boys will cheat if they can. But boys 
are very ready to meet expectations of that sort. When you 
put a detective on a boy to see that he does right, it is his 
natural impulse to meet wile with wile, and fool the detective 
if he can. Judging from the accounts in the papers, these 
Andover misdemeanants seem either to have got hold of the 
examination papers for admission to Princeton before they 
were issued to the examiner, or else to have done wholesale 
copying from one another during the examination. The ex- 
aminer, apparently, took no pains to watch them, but gave 
them all the rope they wanted, and let them hang themselves. 
Ile beat the boys hands down, for their own papers convicted 
them, beyond all question, of crooked work. 


The most effective way to prevent cribbing in schools is to 
cultivate such a sentiment against it among the boys that 
those who do it lose caste with their fellows. That is easier 
done in good boarding-schools, where the relation between the 
boys and the masters is close, and where the same boys con- 
tinue as pupils for five or six years, than in schools like Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, where the boys live less under the 
masters’ eye and where their stay is much shorter. A large 
part of the discipline of schools is best maintained by the 
older boys trained for years to respect the traditions of the 
school; but in schools like that at Andover, where new boys 
are received in any class they are fit to enter, and often grad- 
uate after no more than one year’s residence, it is harder for 
good traditions to become effective. But Andover is a great 
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school of its kind, and the kind is one that cannot be spared, 
no matter what its drawbacks are. The detective system to 
insure integrity in examinations is faulty, but it may be the 
only system practicable at Andover. If that is so, the com- 
plaint of the Andover authorities that the Princeton exam- 
iner was to blame in not watching the boys closer is more rea- 
sonable and better justified than appears at first sight. It 
would have been kinder to the boys and fairer to the boys’ 
teachers to have watched them (since they were used ‘to that 
way), but as a lesson in the inexpediency of using cribs the 
incident does very well as it is. 


In 1833 Chicago had a population of 250 people. In that 
year James Kinzie, a son of Chicago’s very first family, built 
along the river-bank the first hotel in the potential metropo- 
lis, and called it the Green Tree Tavern in honor of a 
mighty oak which spread its umbrageous branches over the 
shingled roof. That old two-storied frame building is still 
standing, though now, after several changes of location, it 
has been moved away out on Milwaukee Avenue, and is given 
over to occupation as a tenement and saloon. Now it is pro- 
posed by the Chicago Historical Society to buy the old build- 
ing from the people who are about to destroy it, and to move 
it to a permanent location in one of the big West Side parks, 
where it may stand as a lasting memorial of the old days. 
In a similar way the Municipal Art Association and other 
organizations in the big city by the lake are moving for the 
preservation of historic landmarks, and where it is impossible 
to preserve the ancient buildings, tablets are being set up to 
mark their location for the remembrance of the future gen- 
erations. Chicago, with its present population of eighteen 
hundred thousand, and its record of less than seventy-five years 
as an incorporated village, is just reaching the stage of the 
young man in the later thirties, to whom memories of his 
childhood are beginning to be dear. It is fortunate in the 
circumstance that it has awakened to the value of its his- 
torical sites and houses while men still living can point them 
out from personal knowledge. And it is to be hoped that the 
societies which have taken the work in hand will persevere 
until they have aroused permanently that spirit of local and 
civie patriotism which should be a lasting inspiration to all 
its future citizens. A present memorial of what their fathers 
have accomplished in so few years can hardly fail to quicken 
the resolves of the sons. 


Killed, 21; wounded, 2378. This is not an extract from 
the report of the commanding officer in a bloody battle. 
It is the record of casualties growing out of the celebration 
of the Fourth of July. Are patriotism and powder so inti- 
mately allied that for the proper expression of the one a 
seore of lives must be lost yearly, and two regiments of men 
and boys seriously injured by explosions of the other? It is 
easy to grow hysterical on the subject. Aching ear-drums and 
shivering nerves inspire philippics which call for the total 
suppression of the immemorial fire-cracker and torpedo. Sen- 
sitive middle-age cries out for protection against the boister- 
ous enthusiasm of youth. It is a relic of barbarism; a linger- 
ing of the savage liking for loud noises and meaningless ex- 
plosions. The Sioux Indian beating on his tomtom and 
shrieking his war-ery is our brother. The proud old Athenian 
spent his national holiday listening in solemn silence to the 
reading of a tremendous tragedy—and Athens is not. Thank 
Heaven this is still a land of youthful and even boisterous en- 
thusiasm! It is a good and thankworthy thing that Young 
America still gets up at four o’clock on the morning of the 
Fourth and explodes his whole pack of fire-crackers under the 
otherwise commonplace and unpatriotic wash-tub. Let the 
elders assist in the noisy jubilee, and their nerves will prove 
less painful. In the mean time, of course, the present slaugh- 
ter should be stopped. It is the dynamite cracker and the toy 
pistol which should be suppressed, because they are responsi- 
ble almost wholly for the serious damage. How that may 
best be done is a problem for legislator and executive—chief- 
ly for the latter, for in most cities there are already laws to 
spare on the subject. But let the fire-cracker and its innocent 
colleagues alone. It is only a neurotic nation which cannot 
stand a little patriotic noise. 


It was Mr. Abram S. Hewitt who said not long ago that he 
knew how hundreds of millions might be given to advantage 
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to benevolent uses. It was his answer to a suggestion that 
it was extremely difficult to give away much money without 
doing more harm than good. It is a satisfaction to find Mr. 
Hewitt one of the five members of the corporation formed 
to hold and administer Mr. John Masterton Burke’s gift of 
about four million dollars to found a home for convalescents. 
Mr. Burke is a retired New York merchant, a bachelor, eighty 
years old and upwards, whose accumulations of property have 
very considerably outgrown his personal needs. He has pur- 
posed for some years past to give away some of his surplus 
fortune, and the plan that he has finally settled upon is this 
one for a home for convalescents—“ for intelligent and re- 
spectable men and women who, in consequence of sickness or 
discharge from hospitals before they have gained sufficient 
strength to earn their livelihood, or in consequence of other 
misfortune, may be in need of temporary assistance.” Even 
in this day of large gifts, four million dollars is still a very 
considerable sum for any single donor to devote to benevolent 
uses. It is the more gratifying therefore to find Mr. Burke’s 
purpose commended as timely and wise by men who ought to 
know. Mr. Hewitt is a good judge of the charitable needs 
of New York, and Mr. Burke seems to have had the advantage 
of his experienced counsel in making his plans. President 
Stewart of the United Board of Charities says that Mr. 
Burke’s gift will meet a crying need. Dr. George T. Stewart, 
Superintendent of Bellevue Hospital, says the same thing. 
Mr. George Blair, late of the Department of Charities, bears 
like testimony. There seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
this large sum has been wisely bestowed, and will help people 
who both need help and are worth helping. 


Mr. James Bryce lecturing at Oxford last month on “ The 
Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Man- 
kind ” was interesting, erudite, and instructive, but failed to 
express conclusive opinions as to some particulars of his sub- 
ject which his American friends have very much on their 
minds. He did not say what his American brethren ought to 
do in and with the Philippines. Mr. Louis Dyer, himself a 
paragon of erudition, heard him, and has reported his lecture 
at some length to the Evening Post. Mr. Bryce talked of the 
races that intermarry and those that don’t, of those that should 
and of those that should not. Strong peoples that intermarry 
on equal terms find advantage in the blending. All the great 
peoples of the world—French, Germans, Russians—more than 
either the English, and most of all the Americans—are of 
mixed blood. How the extraordinary mixture of stocks in 
this country that has taken place in the last seventy years 
would turn out he did not know. It is too soon to tell, but 
he thought the original English type might remain, but the 
character prove to be affected. But the most difficult race 
problems came with the contact of races which do not blend. 
Mr. Bryce did not expect these problems to be averted by in- 
ducing Europeans to keep out of the countries inhabited by 
the colored races. In India, Algeria, and western Turkestan 
he found English, French, and Russians “sadly committed 
to wellnigh impossible tasks.” It may be inferred that he 
thinks it the part of wisdom for Americans not to commit 
themselves sadly to a wellnigh impossible task in the Philip- 
pines, but he did not say so, and the omission is creditable to 
his discretion. A new order has begun in the Philippines. 
Probably Mr. Bryce, like the rest of us, prefers to look on for 
a while, and see what comes of it. 


The French sculptor Rodin—Rodin the great, or Rodin 
the eccentric (as you like it)—has been visiting London, feast- 
ing his artist appetite on the glorious Grecian, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian art treasures of the English capital. He was duly 
banqueted by a distinguished assembly of admirers and dis- 
ciples, and in response to a hearty toast in his honor stood 
up and frankly professed his artistic creed. “Twenty years 
ago,” he said, “ when I first visited the fine English museums, 
their wonderful collections awakened in me a host of sensa- 
tions which, if not new, had, at any rate, a rejuvenating in- 
fluence; and those sensations caused me to follow nature all the 
more closely in my studies. I felt more imperatively than ever 
that in order that my productions should not prove barren it 
was necessary, if I sought to give them the vivifying spirit 
which engenders emotion, to go to nature, the only model whose 
variety can never stale, whose unforeseen and sublime revela- 
tions rise superior to all efforts of our imagination,and in which 
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are embodied all styles, past, present, and future. . . . So it is 
that our vision of every-day life, generally looked upon 
as commonplace, becomes, as it were, enlarged, and we con- 
sider beautiful all beings surrounding us, whether they be 
friends or enemies. From that moment we do not cease to ad- 
mire, and we are once and forever initiated into the joy of 
fervently loving nature—all-absorbing and voluptuous nature. 
The humble sculptor then becomes in his turn the mirror of 
nature, an artist who, as malleable as wax, retains nothing of 
his own personality, and is merely the docile instrument which 
a superior instinct governs at will.” That is earnest, at any 
rate; but much of Rodin’s work will continue to exasperate 
the many lovers of sculpture who believe that sculptural art 
should concern itself exclusively with beautiful forms, and 
who cannot accept the doctrine that everything in nature, 
from an artistic point of view, is beautiful, and fitted to give 
delight in formal representation. 


Harry Tracy, the fugitive Oregon convict, who has been 
giving us such an interesting exposition of what misdirected 
energy may accomplish, is still at large at this writing, though 
upwards of a thousand armed men are reported to be in quest 
of him with bloodhounds and all the known aids to capture. 
His pursuers include the sheriffs of five counties in the State 
of Washington, State officers of Washington and Oregon, 
and three revenue-cutters, and various other forces of the 
United States. It is unquestionably time that the man was 
caught. The record of his deleterious activities as set forth 
in the newspapers begins with the killing of a deputy-sheriff 
in Colorado in 1897. When arrested for burglary in Portland 
in February, 1899, he wounded a detective, and attempted to 
seize a railroad train, but was shot down and captured. Since 
his escape on June 9, from the Oregon penitentiary at Salem, 
he has killed seven men, wounded five or six others, and 
robbed houses, stolen horses, and “held up” small parties of 
his pursuers and others, according as his necessities required. 
The man’s audacity is consummate; he shoots very accurate- 
ly with a revolver, and is reported to have plenty of ammuni- 
tion. Audacity, accuracy, and ammunition, taken in combi- 
nation with modern weapons, can do surprising things. There 
was Oxnard. Think what he accomplished! And here now is 
this Tracy with a thousand men out after him, and his death 
already a month overdue! 


The German Emperor’s yacht Meteor, whose launching at- 
tained to the proportions of an international function, has 
been tried, and while she does not appear to be the fastest 
thing afloat, she is certainly an acceptable craft, and full of 
true American politeness, in that she permitted the Jduna, the 
yacht of the Empress, to precede her over the finish-line. If 
the reports that come over the sea are reliable, in a breeze of 
goodly stiffness the Meteor was able to show her heels to 
pretty much everything she encountered in the recent regatta 
at Kiel, but when it came to flat calms and flimsy breezes she 
was unable to cope with the craft of his Majesty’s imperial 
consort. Disappointing as this may have been to the Kaiser, 
we are impressed with the entire fitness of things in the situa- 
tion. In times of storm and stress the War Lord should un- 
doubtedly be to the fore, and the ship that he sails should be 
stanch and true and at the head of the line. But when the 
sweet calm of peaceful waters prevails, when the breezes are 
the zephyrs of indolence rather than of strenuous endeavor, 
then is it fit that the lighter hand should rule the hour, and 
that the gracious superiority of lovely woman should manifest 
itself. It is not often that our ship-yards turn out such craft 
as this; craft that are mindful of the niceties of life and the 
amenities which should ever obtain between the sterner and 
the lovelier sex. Hence it is that we feel prouder of this 
American-built ship than ever before. It was a fine achieve- 
ment that she brought a royal visitor to our shores, a precious 
hostage of friendship from the German ruler; it is finer 
still that in her initial trial she has insisted upon that in- 
variable rule of American courtesy, “ Ladies first.” 


How many times in the course of a year we use the little 
sentence “I can’t afford it,” usually with a complaining note 
in voice or mind as we realize the difference between what we 
can pay for and what we desire. Yet people usually, if not 
always, afford what they want most. One man on a dollar-a- 
day wage cannot afford to marry—another can. It is because 
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the first man wants to make other use of his dollar a day, 
not because it couldn’t be made to sustain life in two if love 
and love’s companionship meant more than what an un- 
divided dollar would buy. “ What class of people can afford 
to buy such books?” some one asked a man in a great New 
York store—meaning the very costly old editions and 
rare prints of which this man had charge. “The class of 
people who want them,” he replied. “Sometimes a man of 
millions comes in here, looks with apparently great longing 
at a first edition valued, we’ll say, at two hundred dollars, but 
finally refuses to buy, saying, ‘I can’t afford it. Yet I may 
know that that man’s yacht costs him $75,000 a year to keep 
in commission, and that this very week he has paid $10,000 
for a new service of gold plate. Even a millionaire can’t buy 
everything on earth; he has to take his choice, like other men, 
but, like other men, he manages to afford what he wants most.” 
By what we can or cannot afford we usually mean what the 
utmost living we are able to make will or will not suffer us to 
buy. But here is another way to calculate. “The cost of a 
thing,” said Thoreau, “is the amount of what I will call life 
which is required to be exchanged for it immediately, or in the 
long-run.” Stevenson says, “I have been accustomed to put 
it to myself, perhaps more clearly, that the price we have to 
pay for money is paid in liberty.” Flere is a new measure of 
what we can afford—not how many purchasable things we 
can manage to barter our life and liberty for, but what amount 
of life or liberty we can afford to exchange for any purchas- 
able commodity; in a word, what kind of a living we can 
afford to earn. “Do you want a thousand-dollar income?” 
says Stevenson, “or a five thousand, or ten thousand? And 
ean you afford the one you want?” What a revolution in the 
world of economics and finance were every one honestly to 
ask and answer himself that question! 


The excellent Baron Shibusawa, often alluded to as “the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan,” created a highly favorable im- 
pression in this country during his recent visit. Possessing 
a physiognomy which, barring an Asiatic tint and a crown of 
hair of un-European straightness, blackness, and fineness, 
might have been that of a prosperous elderly banker of Amer- 
ican, English, or Scottish nationality, and a grave and saga- 
cious financial bearing, he spread everywhere the wonder 
how the Japanese could so soon have assimilated themselves 
to Western ways. Are we sure, by-the-way, that financiers 
have not looked essentially alike in all countries and ages? 
Many busts and statuettes of prominent elderly citizens have 
been dug up in Greece and Rome, and are to be seen in muse- 
ums to-day, whose faces strongly suggest close and not too 
credulous attention to financial propositions of some sort; and 
they look just like our bankers. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun of finance except the scale of the propositions; the 
financiers and their ways are eternally the same. Baron Shi- 
busawa is an excellent type of the kind. His numerous suite, 
however, were not the well-assimilated Japanese business men 
seen daily on our streets, who look as if they were born in 
European clothes, and who have substituted the New York 
facial expression for the bland Japanese smile. They were 
for some reason real Japanese, merely masquerading in West- 
ern dress. In the group of photographs which they amiably 
permitted to be taken fcr the papers, the awkwardly bending 
knees look as if they were reaching out for the kindly protec- 
tion of flowing robes. 


There is a new way of making history, not by deed nor by 
written word, but by legislative act. The Louisiana Legisla- 
ture gave it a trial the other day when both of its Houses 
passed unanimously the Smith bill prohibiting the use in the 
publie schools of the State of any history covering the Span- 
ish war which does not give Admiral Schley the credit for the 
naval victory at Santiago. Our Louisiana brethren like to 
have their own way in their own State, and in such a matter 
as this he is a mean man that would hinder them. General 
Jackson won at New Orleans and Admiral Schley at San- 
tiago! So be it (in Louisiana), even though the Legislature’s 
action may recall to some smiling observers the good old times 
in another country when it was forbidden by the authorities 
to teach that the earth revolved around the sun. 


A correspondent of a Boston paper has been advocating the 
erection of a statue to Benedict Arnold, “to commemorate 
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those patriotic services performed by him when he was true 
to the American cause.” This proposition suggests the rev- 
erence paid to the small bone which was guaranteed to be the 
thigh-bone of St. Peter when he was a little boy. In order to 
sympathize fully with the idea, we have to imagine the patriot 
Arnold as a separate entity from the traitor Arnold—and not 
only as a separate entity, but as one somehow stopped from 
going on and developing into the traitor. If the traitor was 
the same man who once had been the patriot, the patriot ser- 
vices must have been nullified by the treason. But as there 
were two Ajaxes, there may have been two Arnolds; and if 
so, the first was honorable and worthy of a statue. Yet the 
difficulty on the part of the Boston man who fathers the 
scheme would still be to prevent the effigy of the patriot Ar- 
nold from being to all intents and purposes the effigy of the 
other one toc. The matter might be taken care of in the 
inscription; and yet an inscription is only a story, after all, 
whereas a statue is a representation of a man who lived and 
grew, and had in him, at any one time, the essence of all that 
he was afterward to become. There seems to be really only 
one way out of the difficulty. One of Arnold’s legs was dis- 
abled at Saratoga. This incapacitated leg may be assumed to 
have had no part in the man’s treason. Why not make the 
statue consist wholly of this leg—the pedestal bearing the in- 
scription “to the patriot Arnold,” and the imagination of the 
beholder being left to finish out the figure with the face and 
form of the man, still young, brave, brilliant, and true, out of 
whose heart the demon of jealous resentment had not yet 
eaten the spirit of devotion to American liberty ? 


The gathering of colonial premiers in London is likely to 
bear fruit in many ways, and has already had one result, on 
which we are all to be greatly congratulated. This is the 
vindication of constitutional government in Cape Colony, at 
the urgent instance of Sir John Gordon Sprigg, and in di- 
rect opposition to the often declared wishes of Lord Milner. 
It is recognized now on all hands that Lord Milner’s intol- 
erant and despotic temper was a potent contributing cause 
to the South-African war; and we cannot but express a feel- 
ing of profound relief that he is not to have his way in Cape 
Colony. To quote Sir John Gordon Sprigg, the granting 
of the petition to suspend the constitution of Cape Colony 
would have caused apprehension regarding the position 
of every self-governing colony, since it involved the whole 
question of free constitutional governments. The decision of 
the London government to restore and vindicate the constitu- 
tion of Cape Colony will promote peace and reconciliation in 
South Africa, while its suspension would have reopened the 
wounds of the state and opened the way for new evils. 


It was divulged last month, as part of the Commencement 
news, that Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson had agreed to become 
the “David A. Wells Professor of Political Science” at 
Williams College. The professorship is a new one, endowed by 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, who was a classmate of Mr. 
Nelson at Williams in the sixties. Mr. Nelson has not only 
book knowledge of political science, but an intimate and 
long-standing personal acquaintance with it. He knows not 
only the theories of government, but the practices. He will 
earry with him to the Williams faculty a knowledge of public 
affairs, public men, and the world outside of libraries and 
class-rooms which is rare and valuable, and must appreciably 
increase the ability of the college to offer profitable knowledge 
to her students. Mr. Nelson has been so long an editor and a 
writer, and writes so much to the edification of so many 
readers, that it would be matter for grave regret to have him 
withdraw altogether from the field in which he is best known. 
But one of the great attractions about being a professor in a 
college is that the labors of that calling do not commonly 
engross all the energies of an industrious man, but leave him 
leisure not only to write, but to think of particularly good 
things to say. 


The unexpected happened when Buffalo got half a million 
out of the national Treasury to pay part of the losses on the 
Pan-American. The money will not be grudged, though the 
reasons why it should not have been voted were very respecta- 
ble. The important thing is that it should go to the 
right people, and for that the bill seems to have made 
full provision. 
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The President and Mr. 
Littlefield on Trusts 


THE report that the President has re- 
quested Mr. Littlefield of Maine to prepare 
a bill providing for the recognition and con- 
trol of trusts, or combinations of capital, 
is interesting. In the first place, it seems 
to be the President’s answer to the Demo- 
cratic programme of attacking trusts by at- 
tacking their partnership with the govern- 
ment—that is, by seeking to abolish all tar- 
iff protection of trust products. In the sec- 
ond place, Mr. Littlefield is an energetic 
and determined seeker after an _ effective 
legislative method for the suppression of 
whatever evils may be the consequence of 
modern combinations of wealth, and is a 
believer in the President’s oft-repeated pana- 
cea of “ publicity.” During the session just 
passed he introduced two bills, in which 
are embodied his views on this subject, and 
which, in the light of the rumored alliance 
between the President and himself, become 
of importance, and may justly be regarded 
as significant. Moreover, Mr. Littlefield’s 
general attitude upon trusts was expressed 
in a speech which he made in the House of 
Representatives on the Ist of June, 1900. 
This speech was in advocacy f a constitu- 
tional amendment of so drastic and far- 
reaching a character that it has been almost 
universally regarded as a campaign docu- 
ment. This amendment gave to Congress, 
without any previous judicial investigation 
or determination of the subject, the power 
“to define, regulate, control, prohibit, or 
dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, 
whether existing in the form of corpora- 
tions or otherwise.” Here was, in brief, a 
proposition that the Federal government 
should invade the States, and that, being 
there, Congress might declare citizens, or a 
citizen, of a State, without trying the case 
in court, guilty of a breach of a Federal law, 
close up the citizen’s business, or dissolve the 
corporation created by the law of the State. 
But, as we have said, this proposed amend- 
ment was regarded as an emanation of cam- 
paign necessities, and is not therefore to be 
taken seriously. 

The two bills introduced by Mr. Little- 
field are much more likely to express his 
real view of the attitude which the general 
government should assume towards trusts. 
Before setting forth their purport, which is 
the main design of this article, it ought to 
be explained that Mr. Littlefield does not 
regard the modern industrial movement, the 
tendency to combinations, as an unmixed 
evil, as Mr. Bryan does. He realizes the 
force of natural movements, and recognizes 
their economic advantages. He is seeking 
solely to design a law which shall prevent 
so-called monopolies from restraining, or 
limiting, trade, or destroying competition. 
It ought also to be explained that Mr. Lit- 
tlefield is one of the sincerest and most de- 
termined protectionists in public life. He 
is the appropriate successor of Mr. Nelson 
Dingley, and his views on protection have 
not undergone the modifications which had 
changed Mr. McKinley’s point of view imme- 
diately before his death. 

What, then, are the measures of control 
and restraint which Mr. Littlefield has al- 
ready suggested? The two bills were intro- 
duced on the 2d of December, 1901, at the 
very opening of the first session of the pres- 
ent Congress. The first provides for cer- 
tain amendments to the Sherman act. That 
law makes contracts, combinations, or con- 
spiracies in restraint of inter-State and for- 
eign commerce “illegal.” Mr. Littlefield’s 
bill proposes that any such act shall be a 
“crime.” The law provides for a maximum 
punishment. Mr. Littlefield would insert 
provisions for a minimum punishment, in 
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order that the guilty might not escape a 
penalty worthy of the offence. 

The important features of this bill lie 
in the additions to the existing statute, 
which its author proposes. In the first 
place, he provides that all “ agents, officers, 
and attorneys” of guilty corporations are 
to be treated as principal offenders. In his 
view, no individual, knowing or not knowing 
of the criminal act, ought to be able to es- 
cape indictment on that plea if he be an 
agent, officer, or attorney of the company. 

The Sherman act provides that “ any prop- 
erty owned under any contract or by any 
combination, or pursuant to any conspiracy 
[contemplated by the laws], and being the 
subject thereof, and being in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, 
or to a foreign country,” may be seized, con- 
demned, and forfeited to the United States. 
Mr. Littlefield proposes to add a_ section 
making the common carriers, or transporta- 
tion company, transporting such property 
liable to damages in the form of a penalty 
of not less than $500, nor more than $5000; 
while any officer, agent, manager, or attor- 
ney of such company receiving such property 
for transportation shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be 
fined “not less than $500 nor more than 
$5000, and by imprisonment, not less than 
thirty days nor more than six months.” 

Another section of this bill denies to those 
who are subpenaed the right of refusing to 
testify on the ground that the evidence 
might tend to criminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; at the same time 
the witness is declared not liable to such 
penalty or forfeiture on any act to which 
he may testify. 

This bill, it will be seen, simply enlarges 
the scope of the Sherman act as a criminal 
law, and probably, if it were enacted, would 
determine the rule of construction, concern- 
ing which there is now some dispute. If Mr. 
Littlefield’s amendments and additions were 
adopted, would not the contention that the 
whole statute must be strictly construed 
in favor of the accused be placed beyond per- 
adventure? It will also be seen at once that 
the bill, if passed, would not aid in the 
administration of the law. It does not seek 
to define a trust or combination, or to help 
the Executive over the difficulties which it 
has already encountered in its efforts to en- 
force the Sherman law. Probably Mr. Lit- 
tlefield is satisfied with the apparent drift 
of the courts towards the carrying out of 
the seeming purpose of the Sherman act. 

The second bill deals with the question 
of publicity. It affects every corporation, 
large or small, trust or otherwise, engaged 
in inter-State commerce. It provides for 
an annual report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, giving in detail the full financial 
history of the corporation, including a true 
statement of its stock and its character; its 
origin; its formation, composition, and or- 
ganization; its indebtedness, and the form 
in which it is held; the amount of its assets 
and liabilities; its earnings and income, op- 
erating expenses, interest, taxes, mainten- 
ance, permanent improvements, net earn- 
ings, and dividends declared; the salaries 
of its officials, and the wages of its em- 
ployees. The return is to be made under 
the oath of the treasurer, who is to be pun- 
ishable for perjury. Another section of the 
bill provides for a Federal tax, equal to one 
per cent., on all issued stock, on all outstand- 
ing stock not fully paid in. This tax is 
to be a first lien on all the property of the 
corporation, while failure to pay the tax 
within the time specified would give to the 
government the right to restrain the cor- 
poration from engaging in inter-State com- 
merce. This bill, of course, refers only to 
transportation companies, and does not in- 
clude corporations engaged in manufacturing. 
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There is no doubt that the President would 
approve of this second bill, but there is 
also no doubt that he would approve of a 
measure denying tariff protection to trust 
products, nor is it certain that Mr. Little- 
field would not agree with him, protectionist 
as he is. At any rate, in these two bills 
we have all that Mr. Littlefield has thus far 
suggested by way of granting relief from 
what he regards as the evils of modern com- 
binations of wealth and capital. Aside from 
his advocacy of the constitutional amend- 
ment, there is little that is radical in his 
attitude, except the proposition to fix upon 
a possibly guiltless individual the crime of 
a corporation committed by other officers, 
agents, or attorneys. 





Is the Press Deteriorating ? 


A PAPER in one of the June magazines, 
by a writer who gives several proofs of know- 
ing somewhat less than nothing of the facts 
relating to his subject, laments, most il- 
logically and with preposterous vehemence, 
what he terms the “ commercialization ” of 
our newspapers. Flat assertions to the ef- 
fect that the great daily journals are wholly 
dominated by the counting-room, and that 
their opinions are bought and sold, are so 
absurd that denial is superfluous. The 
broader charge of general deterioration on 
the part of the daily press, with marked dis- 
crimination in favor of the weekly publica- 
tion, however, merits consideration. 

It is an error to suppose that in the past 
our press was more public-spirited than 
now. Formerly the newspaper was a small 
business, and now it is a great business. 
That is the sole difference; it was and is 
always a business, except in those rare in- 
stances which are now more frequent than 
ever. It is character that characterizes, it 
is the ideal that consecrates; and certain 
honorable journals of the past are remem- 
bered as distinctive of that time, while the 
ruck of industrial successes of the same 
period are forgotten. But the daily paper 
which was owned by its editor was not a 
purer or braver affair than the daily paper 
which is now owned by a company. It was 
of the same commercial intention, and it 
was even more easily swayed by base fears 
and hopes. The great newspaper of to- 
day may ignore facts of public interest, but 
the small newspaper of yesterday perverted 
the fact; and it was low and scurrilous 
past all the blackguardly personalities of the 
actual enterprises. If the student of this 
phase of our civilization would see a true 
image of the average journalism of the past, 
he may see it in some of the wretcheder 
of our country newspapers, which not even 
the advantage of appearing once a week en- 
nobles. 

In fact, we doubt if there is any such vir- 
tue inherent in hebdomadal publication as 
the writer of that magazine article seems to 
suggest. There is the same temptation for 
the counting-room to commercialize the 
weekly as the daily press, but perhaps there 
is a grace in the larger leisure of the reader 
which helps out the moral impulses of the 
editor. The editor himself shares this larger 
leisure; he has more time to think over 
what he is about to say, and ascertain that 
it is really safe to say it, although it is 
right and true. We do not like to imagine 
too lofty a motive in the weekly editor, while 
conscious of a virtue in ourselves above all 
such anxieties, and we will therefore not 
claim for him a magnanimity which it would 
be difficult to verify in any given case. But 
we may invite the inquirer to observe that 
it is not only the greater time for reflection 
which stands the weekly editor’s friend. He 
is less subject to the influence of the ad- 
vertising interest than the daily editor, be- 








cause his periodical is less sensitively re- 
sponsive to the demands of the advertiser, 
less dependent upon the advertiser for its 
prosperity. He may more fearlessly con- 
sult the tastes and opinions of his subscriber, 
his reader, who may prefer an honest differ- 
ence of mind in him, and may like sincere 
expression on some matter of public concern, 
better than complaisance to a business in- 
terest. A large dry-goods house cannot move 
his courageous spirit by the threat of with- 
drawing its patronage, because it has prob- 
ably never given it; his soul would not trem- 
ble for the loss of a full-page advertisement, 
for his paper might never have had it. 

In a world which would rather keep a 
good conscience than not, men commonly be- 
have as righteously as they think the con- 
ditions will allow. But we must not forget 
that it is mainly the conditions which de- 
cide, if they do not actuate, conduct. The 
weekly press, we will admit, if we must, is 
braver and better than the daily press, but 
that is so because it can be so with less em- 
barrassment and detriment. It is to the 
advantage of the weekly press, which is 
mainly responsible to its subscribers and not 
to its advertisers, to keep itself uncommer- 
cialized. It will probably speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
oftener than the daily press, not from a 
superior worth in its editors or proprietors, 
who are of the same fallible make as the 
editors and proprietors of the daily press, 
but from the sense of conditions favorable 
to the expression of the eternal, and even 
the temporal veracities. The sense of such 
conditions has here inspired reflections upon 
the matter which may affect some readers 
as superfluous, or perhaps cynical, but we 
feel it entirely safe to make them, and we 
think the mental and moral atmosphere 
will be the clearer for them. Naturally we 
should like to allow all that the writer of 
that magazine article claims for us, as the 
effect of an inherent virtue, but the very 
exercise of the virtue predicated of the week- 
ly press forbids this.- In other words, we 
cannot help telling the truth; but it is to 
our profit as well as our pleasure, and we 
merit no praise for it. Rather the praise 
for truth is due to those few daily papers 
which habitually speak it, and with which 
again we leave each of our many contem- 
poraries free to identify itself. The condi- 
tions which favor us are all averse to them, 
and if they are not quantitatively equal 
to the just men who might have saved Go- 
morrah, neither are the weekly periodicals 
qualitatively beyond those men. 

Both the daily and the weekly press fair- 
ly represent the moral frame of our people, 
who like to think for themselves when it is 
quite safe, but would rather not when it 
interferes with business. We all live un- 
der a competitive system, in which no man 
is a hero or martyr to himself alone, and 
the daily newspaper is, in an ill sense, no 
more an industry now than it ever was; the 
seale has changed, that is ‘all. 





Progress is without doubt the law of the 
individual, of nations, of the whole human 
species. To grow towards perfection, to ex- 
ist in some sort in a higher degree, this is 
the task which God has imposed on man, 
this is the continuation of God’s own work, 
the completion of creation.—Demogeot. 


To him who has an eye to see, there can 
be no fairer spectacle than that of a man 
who combines the possession of moral beau- 
ty in his soul with outward beauty of form, 
corresponding and harmonizing with the 
former, because the same great pattern en- 
ters into both.—Plato. 


Tolerance is the charity of the intelligence. 
—Lemaitre. 
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Some Modest Misgivings 


A coop friend of this periodical, writing 
us from Colorado, has noted an insufficiency 
in the scientific explanations of the recent 
disaster at Martinique, which we hoped 
might escape detection when we advanced 
them, though they were ours only at second 
hand, and we were not really responsible 
for them. He asks us, however, not to re- 
gard his letter “as a criticism, or to find 
fault, but to point out some facts of truth, 
and that we may turn to God’s text-book 
for an answer to doubtful problems and 
great calamities.” The calamities he seems 
to look upon as solutions of the problems, 
or if not quite that, as penalties justly in- 
flicted upon those who found them doubtful. 
“As men have beheld burning mountains 
pouring forth fire and flames and torrents 
of melted ore, drying up rivers, overwhelm- 
ing populous cities, and everywhere spread- 
ing ruin and desolation, the stoutest heart 
has been filled with terror, and Infadils and 
blasphemers have been constrained to ac- 
knowledge the infinite power of God.” 

Our good friend does not openly class 
wars and pestilences with the seismic and 
cataclysmic agencies of the divine wrath, 
but there are great numbers of good people 
who do, though not so many, probably, as 
have done so in times past. Our valued 
contributor, Mr. Janvier, indeed, declares 
that— 


“In the stagnant pride of an outworn race 
The Spaniard sailed the sea: 
Till we haled him up to God’s judgment- 
place, 
And smashed him by God’s decree,”— 


but this is probably in his character of 
poet and patriot, rather prophet, and does 
not materially affect our position. Gener- 
ally speaking, we should say that wars, if 
not pestilences, were now less accepted than 
earthquakes and volcanoes as the providen- 
tial means of reforming man, or even of con- 
straining “Infadils and blasphemers” to 
confess the omnipotence of their Creator. 
Wars have this difference from the other 
measures of God’s offended majesty, that 
there are always two sides to them, and 
that one side may be praying as fervently 
and confidently as the other to the same 
power and entreating the same God to send 
his vengeance upon the enemy. But in the 
matter of floods, fires, and plagues, the case 
is much simpler: they do not involve con- 
troversy; the ruler of the universe has but 
to command either of them against a sin- 
ful people, and the thing is, as it were, done. 
To be sure, a vast number of the innocent 
perish with the guilty, and the perplexed 
spirit cannot rely for comfort upon the coun- 
sel urged by the old crusader against an 
heretical city, when invited to observe that 
there were a good many faithful among 
those he was putting to the sword, “ Kill 
all: God will know His own.” If the recent 
outburst of Mount Pelée was an expression 
of the divine anger with Martinique for her 
iniquities, it must bewilder the believer in 
the divine justice that Paris, or even Lon- 
don, not to mention New York, should 
escape. Possibly among those swept to sud- 
den death at Johnstown some years ago, there 
was here and there a victim who, while 
recognizing the propriety of his own city’s 
punishment for her sins, may have asked in 
his heart, “ Why spare Pittsburg?” 

Was it possibly because Martinique was 
in easy reach of a volcanic mountain, and 
Johnstown lay at the foot of a dangerous 
reservoir, and those other places not, that 
they escaped the celestial wrath, and Marti- 
nique and Johnstown suffered? Our good 
friend in Colorado would probably hold us 
no better than an Infadil and a blasphemer 
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if we ventured to say so, and we shall be 
equally far from saying that it is for an 
unequal purpose that cholera is just now 
being inflicted upon the Philippines, and the 
good Americans in Manila are dying along 
with the wicked natives. Pestilences, how- 
ever, seem always to have been imperfect 
means of reform, for they were always, even 
in the believing ages, followed by periods 
of worse corruption than passed before them, 
and brought them down upon their victims. 
Wars are not all that could be wished by 
those who hold them to be divine chastise- 
ments, for they seem to leave the warring 
nations in a more lamentable case than they 
found them in. Especially is this so with 
the victorious nation, which, though it is 
of course victorious only through the right- 
eousness of its cause, and because it was 
unmistakably on God’s side, falls a prey to 
prosperity, luxury, and debauchery. Your 
enemy, when you have— 


“Haled him up to God’s judgment-place, 
And smashed him by God’s decree,”— 


seems somehow to have got the better of 
you, as, for instance, the Boers have of the 
English in. South Africa, and as the Span- 
iards have of us in the Philippines. Not 
to insist upon the sad case of the English, 
we must recognize that in our own the war 
by which we triumphed tempted us into a 
lust of dominion which we have gratified by 
cruelties unimaginable of Americans before. 

Doubtless God can, but only on the old 
terms proclaimed by Him who asked if the 
men whom the tower fell upon were worse 
than those who escaped. We cannot be too 
diffident, too delicate, too modest, in our 
claim to confidential relations with the Al- 
mighty, who, if He could be offended by 
our folly, might well resent the vanity 
which assumes to interpret His intentions 
in the calamities that befall mankind. 
Even piety so simple and sincere as that 
of our good friend in Colorado may profit- 
ably ask itself to make sure whether it is 
able to read the full meaning of the mystical 
allegories and histories of Scripture. If we 
step aside from our province of humble and 
submissive inquiry, we shall pretty surely 
commit some egregious error, as science it- 
self did, when it ventured through some of 
its votaries to prophesy death everlasting, 
because it found no proof of eternal life in 
nature. 

A little while ago when the King of Eng- 
land fell sick, the peoples of all his many 
dominions were supposed to unite in prayer 
for his recovery. Protestant and Catholic 
Christians, Mohammedans, Brahmins, Bud- 
dhists, Pagans, wherever the British flag 
floated, officially supplicated their deity or 
deities to spare the life of the sovereign, by 
whatever title they knew him. The fact 
that neither the Irish, the Hindoos, the 
Egyptians, the Soudanese, the French Can- 
adians, the Boers, or the savages of the 
islands of the seas had any love for him as 
their prince, or could have, has nothing to 
do with the interest of the spectacle, or 
with the question which of their saints, or 
prophets, or under-gods, prevailed with the 
Supreme Being to save an amiable man, who 
was at least dear to his Anglo-Saxon sub- 
jects. If we confine the affair entirely to 
these, we still have an inquiry of a curious 
and novel occasion. Was it the God of the 
English Church, or of the Scottish Church, 
or of the Dissenters, namably the Method- 
ists, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the 
Unitarians, who was omnipotent for mercy, 
and if it was one more than another, why? 
Here is ground one will not have to clear 
of any scientific pretenders before declaring 
“the facts of truth,” where neither infidel 
nor blasphemer will interrupt, and we in- 
vite our friend from Colorado to occupy it. 


























Howells and “The 
Kentons ” 


ONcE again Mr. Howells returns to that 
life he knows best and can handle most effi- 
ciently for the types of character in his 
latest novel, The Kentons. Judge Kenton, 
with his memories of the civil war (“ It was 
Kenton’s pride and glory that he had been 
part of the finest army known to history”), 
his wife, his sons and daughters, raised and 
reared in a typical little Ohioan town, are 
the principal dramatis persone of this de- 
lightful comedy, fraught with its weight of 
demestic anxiety projected into the blissful 
calm of the family ménage by one of the 
daughters. Very beautiful and tenderly pa- 
thetic is the picture of their home life, its 
provincial prejudices and aspirations, sharp- 
ened later by the exodus to New York, end 
touched to nobler, finer issues by their sub- 
sequent experiences across the Atlantic and 
in the quiet shelter of their European re- 
treat at Sheveningen. Mr. Howells gets very 
close to the heart of the American people— 
and of human nature, for that matter—in 
following the solicitude of Judge Kenton 
and his wife over the erratic yet very nat- 
ural behavior of one of their feminine brood 
when confronted with her determination to 
welcome the attentions of a very unwelcome 
suitor. Comedy it is, from beginning to 
end, yet the moisture will come to the eyes 
at times, even at the troubled recollection of 
the honest, kindly, gentle old Judge. “ They 
are good children,” says Kenton, sorely per- 
plexed by the old, old unsolvable problem 
of love’s emotional aberrations. “ Yes”; re- 
plies Mrs. Kenton, “ that is the worst of 
it. If they were bad, we wouldn’t expect 
any comfort from them. Ellen is about per- 
fect. She’s as near an angel as a child can 
be, but she could hardly have given us more 
anxiety if she had been the worst girl in 
the world.” There you have the motif in 
a few words—a bit of common experience, 
seemingly prosaic and trivial, almost too 
trying for ordinary patience, too petty for 
serious consideration in this rough - shod, 
busy world of ours. Yet how touching and 
poignant with reality it becomes in the hands 
of the humorist. And how well we know the 
members of this family by the time we 
come to part from them. It is as if we had 
actually known them and shared their con- 
fidences, their perplexities, grieved with 
them, rejoiced with them. Mr. Howells has 
never succeeded better in drawing familiar 
types with a skill and charm of divination 
that impart fresh human interest to their 
commonplace significance, and by a wonder- 
ful sympathy and understanding brings out 
the hidden romance of their apparently or- 
dinary lives. Indeed, this is one, by no 
means the least important, of several fea- 
tures of Mr. Howells’s artistic treatment and 
choice of material which call for iteration 
and reflection. 

It goes without saying that there is no 
more interesting personage in American lit- 
erature to-day than Mr. William Dean 
Howells. For upwards of thirty years he 
has more nearly represented and maintained 
the literary succession of our great writers 
and won the homage of a cosmopolitan cul- 
ture and intellectual aristocracy than any 
other native author. An acute critic, re- 
viewing the work of Mr. Howells with no 
unsparing hand and with characteristic au- 
dacity, nevertheless has to admit that “he 
is to-day the most eminent of all living 
American men of letters. As a novelist, he 
is one of the greatest that our country has 
yet produced. A new book from his pen 
is always regarded as an important literary 
event. His name is known and _ honored 
wherever the English language is under- 
stood.” It may be added that his name is 


Mr. 
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the one strong link in the chain of literary 
association that binds us to the traditions 
of Hawthorne and Holmes, of Emerson and 
Lowell. In quietness and confidence he 
has clung, unfalteringly, to his ideals, and 
therein lies his strength and the hope for 
the enduring quality of his work. Amid the 
babel of strange tongues and the flare of 
noisy reputations that have had their lit- 
tle day, in good report and in evil report 
he has calmly held on his way, and refused 
to enter the alluring, devious by-paths of 
ephemeral productivity. He has seen Time 
take its revenges on the evanescent boomster 
and the Jonah’s gourd of spurious fame. 
To-day he remains, as surely as he did in 
the beginning, the highest and best type of 
literary genius in the America of the last 
quarter-century; a type of all that is sweet 
and wholesome in American life, with rever- 
ence for its past, respect for its present, hope 
for its future. Through his written word, 
as through the personality of the writer, 
we feel the breath of freedom, the simple 
faith and courage of one who grew up with 
the nation-builders—the mighty hopes which 
defy lust and avarice and meanness, and 
make a nation rise to the stature of man- 
hood. 

There was a time when a younger genera- 
tion of critics than that which recognized the 
genius of Mr. Howells in his earlier books, 
rendered more impatient of the finer intel- 
lectual processes of his later work by the 
superficial training of journalistic necessi- 
ties, sought to depreciate and sniff at one 
who is perhaps to-day the most highly sen- 
sitized reflector of the modern mind in Amer- 
ican consciousness. But this mood is pass- 
ing. It is always well to suspend judgment 
on a writer until the aims and the effect he 
has striven for are clearly understood. This 
is what has happened in the case of Mr. 
Howells. To be sure, there was a change 
in the manner of his imaginative treat- 
ment of life in these later novels which call- 
ed for some mental readjustment on the 
part of his critics and readers. From the 
fresh creative impulse, fastening on the life 
about him that found embodiment in such 
novels as A Modern Instance, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, The Lady of the Aroostook, 
Mr. Howells passed on with deeper maturity 
of purpose and wisdom to the handling of 
certain social aspects of modern life which 
stirred him to the soul. They were the 
things that matter most to an intense mind, 
and, in consequence, we find his later novels 
keyed to a more subtle analysis of human 
motive and conduct, and less dependent on 
adventitious aids that make a more imme- 
diate appeal to the novel-reader. Mr. How- 
ells was writing at the top for thinking 
men and women. The distinctive character 
of these later novels lies in their closer ap- 
plication to the conditions of a society, in- 
congruous, heterogeneous, anomalous, such 
as exists in our country, of the ideas “on 
man, on nature, and on human life” which 
Mr. Howells acquired for himself from his 
observations of these conditions, what, in 
other words, constituted his point of view. 
Surely, it may be said of fiction, as of poetry, 
that at bottom it is a criticism of life. And 
no better criticism of that phase of life 
which is mirrored in Mr. Howells’s novels 
exists in fiction anywhere. To him we must 
look, posterity must go, for the true his- 
tory of that evolutionary period in the mak- 
ing of a nation through which as a people 
we have been passing during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. It is a just view 
of Mr. Howells the aforementioned critic 
takes when he says that if he has not writ- 
ten the American Novel, then no one else 
as yet has written it. Born in one of the 
central States of America; his academic 
career cut short to begin an actual acquaint- 
ance with letters in the composing-room; 
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thrilled by the intellectual and moral prob- 
lems that gripped the nation under Lincoln’s 
administration; removed by his Venetian 
consulate to a point where he could con- 
template his country’s hopes and responsi- 
bilities in perspective; returning to occupy 
an honored position as editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and to grow up as a prominent 
contributor with the proud literary tradi- 
tions of HARPER’s MAGAZINE and the Cen- 
tury, Mr. Howells was peculiarly fitted and 
qualified for the eminent place he has taken 
as the most representative of our later men 
of letters in the eyes of the world. 

With regard to Mr. Howells’s latest novel, 
The Kentons, it is significant to note that 
no book of his has for a long time met with 
such unqualified and unanimous praise, or 
with less querulous criticism, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. While we have read it 
with greater pleasure than some of his pre- 
vious novels, and while it recalls in its un- 
wonted use of dramatic incidents his earlier 
rather than his later fiction, we are loath 
to give it place higher than that achieved 
by the masterly works that have preceded it. 
Rather would it seem that Time is justify- 
ing Mr. Howells, and reconciling his later 
audience to the wise sincerity of his lit- 
erary ends. The London Spectator, re- 
viewing The Kentons, very characteristical- 
ly conveys the present mental attitude 
toward Mr. Howells. “We own to having 
passed through a phase,” says the reviewer, 
“in which we were inclined to regard him 
as unduly preoccupied by the analysis of 
ineffectual emotion, to the neglect of inci- 
dent and the apotheosis of the unimportant. 
But the mood has long since passed, and we 
gratefully seize the opportunity to proclaim 
anew our admiration for the many engaging 
qualities of this delightful author.” But 
more especially is one delighted to observe 
that this writer singles out for admiration 
Mr. Howells’s “sturdy though unaggressive 
literary patriotism.” It is something, after 
all, to have stood for an ideal, for a prin- 
ciple which inspires faith in a type of char- 
acter and a mode of life that are essentially 
American. The trappings of romance, wheth- 
er in high life or low life, have had no 
glamour for him. There is nothing in Mr. 
Howells’s work that is not normal and on 
a level with the plain of common life. As 
a man and an artist he has no patience with 
the novelist, herself a witness to the falsity 
and morbidity of her doctrine, who postulates 
that “art fixes the mind, unwholesomely, un- 
scientifically, upon extremes, upon all that 
which lies outside ordinary experience.” Mr. 
Howells is in good company in showing that 
art can best serve its ends, to elevate, to up- 
lift, to impart joy, by finding the greatest 
human interest and significance within the 
bounds of ordinary experience. In his ro- 
bust literary patriotism, he exemplifies the 
true spirit of democracy; he interprets, in 
the highest sense, the American idea; he 
represents, what the man of letters should 
be to his age, the flower of contemporary 
thought and spiritual vision. 





Every life is a work of art shaped by the 
man who lives it; according to the faculty 
of the artist will be the quality of his work, 
and no general rules can supply the place 
of his own direct perception at every turn. 
—Dickinson. 


Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me; lest I be 
full and deny thee . . . or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.—Proverbs, 


Virtue will be a kind of health and beauty 
and good habit of the soul; and vice will be 
a disease and deformity and sickness of it.— 
Plato. 

































































































In Pastures New 


By Henry Edward Rood 
II 


Buzzer to the Rescue 


WE decided to take our time in explor- 
ing our little farm yesterday. I say “our” 
farm, for while we have rented it only for 
a year, we are in love with it already, and 
Ethel has planned to have the old house 
enlarged as soon as we shall have pur- 
chased the place. To be sure, we had ex- 
plored the barn and the ice-house, the or- 
chard, the garden, and the meadow, while 
we were boarding next door for a week and 
getting our furniture settled. Neverthe- 
less, as yesterday was the first day of our 
actual establishment in the new home, all 
four of us—Ethel and the children and I— 
were just as anxious to examine every- 
thing anew as if we never had laid eyes on 
the locality. 

“ We won’t hurry, either,” said Ethel, as 
she poured my coffee. “One can’t move 
out of New York into the real country every 
day; so we’ll spend just as many hours as 
we feel like in our voyage of discovery.” 

But before sunset we realized that when 
man has the hardihood to grapple with 
Fate he usually is worsted. 

Buzzer and Beeby finished their breakfast 
in haste, and secampered out-doors in search 
of rabbits and squirrels and other wild ani- 
mals, while Ethel and I lingered at table, 
long after we had satisfied keen appetites, 
listening to the robins in the grass, watch- 
ing soft green leaves dancing on the tiny 
window-panes, and now and then smiling 
contentedly at each other across the white 
cloth. 

For a good many years—long before we 
were married—I had been in the habit of 
hastily swallowing a light breakfast, and 
walking briskly to the nearest Elevated 
station, there to push my way upon a crowd- 
ed platform, and ride, sardinelike, for thirty 
minutes. Then I would disembark at Rec- 
tor Street with a hundred others, tear 
across town at a gait but little removed 
from a dog-trot, settle down to rapid, in- 
tense work until 1 P.m., hasten out for a 
hurried lunch, come back and plunge again 
into office duties until half after five, and 
then battle once more for standing - room 
on a car platform. When the doctor told 
Ethel I had to leave town and live in the 
country for a year, he said I was suffering 
from over- work. Now I can see that he 
was mistaken. It was over-haste. But this 
we did not realize that first morning when 
we lingered after breakfast in the old farm- 
house. We experienced a delicious freedom, 
mixed, on my part, I confess, with slight 
misgivings, vague and undefinable, never- 
theless real. 

“T feel that it isn’t right, somehow, to 
sit here, lounging around and doing no- 
thing.” I said, glancing involuntarily at the 
mantel-piece, whereupon, in town, we had 
always kept our most reliable clock. 

“Oh, you needn’t look there!” Ethel 
cried. “There’s one place on this farm 
where we are going to stay as long as we 
choose, regardless of minutes or hours, and 
that is at table.” 

“But, my dear,” I expostulated, “ think 
of what a waste of time—” 

“Not a second wasted,” she avowed, em- 
phatically. “It’s the best investment you 
could make, this investment of plenty of 
time for meals. Up here we have all the 
time there is—don’t you grasp the idea? 
We can do as we choose, when we choose, 
and how we choose. Why, you poor boy! 
You’ve been working at something ever 
since you were born.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said, with assumed 
dignity. “Seems to me I had a pretty 
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good time as a youngster. Learned to 
swim—” 

“By working in a swimming-school under 
paid instructor,” she interrupted. 
“Learned to ride and drive—” 

“In a riding-school.” 

“Tried singing and piano—” 

“ Work, work, work.” 

“A little dancing—” 

“School, teacher, lessons.” 

“ Anyhow,” I went on, more warmly, “TI 
played match games of cricket and _base- 
ball—” 

“Regular hours of training, exercise, 
practice; same old thing, over and over— 
work, nothing but work.” 

“Oh, look here, Ethel,” I cried, laughing. 
* What on earth do you want me to do?” 

I never knew what her answer was, for 
at that moment Buzzer came tearing up 
the front steps, across the stoop, and into 
the front door, shouting: 

“Cow’n in the yard! Cow’n the yard! 
Come, chaser out, fother, quick!” 

And his little sister Beeby toddled after 
him, her cheeks crimson, and her eyes wide 
open with excitement. 

“Oh, farver!” she squealed, “old cow 
twied to eat Beeby’s dolly! Twied to eat 
Bee-by hersef—all up!” 

I started from the table and ran out of 
the room, seized a walking-stick in the hall 
without stopping, and dashed down the 
front steps. Yes, there she was, a meek, 
lowly creature, calmly eating our lawn, one 
foot planted in a flower-bed, and another 
crushing Beeby’s dolly into the moist, soft 
earth. I stopped in the path, and looked 
at the cow. She raised her head and sol- 
emnly regarded me for a moment, and re- 
sumed her occupation. 

“ What ’re you going to do?” called Ethel 
from the stoop, where she was holding 
Beeby—Buzzer having disappeared. 

“Oh, just drive her out,” I said, careless- 
ly, glancing at the front gate, which, to my 
surprise, was closed. Then, to my further 
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surprise, IT saw that the big whitewashed . 


gate at the entrance to the lane also was 
shut. “Wish IT knew how in thunder she 
got in,” I added half to myself. 

“Maybe she flew over the hedge,” said 
Ethel. 

“Guess bad old cow dwopped off of a 
yapple-tree,” Beeby suggested, with a hys- 
terical sob. 

“Took out!” Ethel cried, as the cow 
stepped toward me. “Oh, do come in, Ar- 
thur! I know it’s a wicked, malicious Texas 
creature—you'll be hurt, I know you will!” 

“Now, my dear,” I said, soothingly, for 
a cow is the only thing on earth Ethel 
fears, “don’t be at all alarmed. Ill get rid 
of her easily. I was just wondering where 
Buzzer disappeared to.” : 

As if in answer to the query, our eldest 
came cautiously around the further corner 
of the house; but I didn’t see him then, 
for the cow stood between us. A moment 
later, however, there was a mighty sound 
of splintering wood and two solid thuds; 
and with a groan of amazement the cow 
commenced to gyrate and pirouette in the 
most curious manner, tossing her head, 
waving her tail, and uttering terrified 
“moos ” at brief intervals. Before we could 
fairly grasp the situation, there was a third 
blow, more splinters flew over her back, and 
I beheld Buzzer belaboring the beast with 
a piece of fence-rail as long as himself. 

“Oh, Arthur! Save him! Save him 
Ethel shouted, and Beeby set up a wail. 
How I got on the other side of the cow I 
know not, but I caught Buzzer up in my 
arms and hastily carried him to his mother. 

“Lemme go, fother!” he entreated, tear- 
fully. “T’ll get her out in another minnit!” 

He wriggled desperately to get free, but 
I held him tightly, and demanded, 
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“My son, what were you doing with that 
fence-rail ?” 

“Crackin’ in her slats,’ he responded, 
cheerfully. 

“What!” Ethel exclaimed, horrified. 

“George Arthur Lathrop,” I said, severe- 
ly, addressing our young hopeful by his full 
Christian name, “ where did you learn such 
an expression ?” 

“The boy in the flat over us taught me,” 
said Buzzer, whimpering a little. “Said 
that wus. what Fitz done to the Australian 
Wonder.” 

Ethel and IT looked at each other, and she 
nodded meaningly, remarking, 

“It’s high time we came out to a home 
of our own.” 

“ Wa-a-ant myme dolly!” wailed Beeby. 

“All right, little daughter,” I said; 
“you stay here and I’ll chase the cow 
away.” 

We turned again toward the scene of the 
late encounter, but our adversary had fled. 
I walked to the corner of the house and 
looked in the orchard. 

“She’s not there,” I remarked. 

“T see her!” shouted Buzzer, starting on 
a run toward his bludgeon. “Out there in 
the road!” 

This time we all looked. The boy was 
right. The cow was peacefully cropping 
grass the other side of the gate, once in 
a while raising her head and glancing sus- 
piciously at us. But the strange thing was 
that the front gate, and the lane gate as 
well, were still closed. . 

“Don’t understand it,” I said, a good 
deal puzzled. ‘‘ Who saw her go out of the 
yard 2” 

Nobody answered for a moment. We had 
all been engrossed in the colloquy with 
Buzzer. 

“P’raps she jumped?” he remarked, sug- 
gestively. Then his eyes brightened, and 
he commenced to dance around on the grass, 
clapping his hands, and exclaiming: 

“Oh, sister! I’m sure she’s the cow what 
jumped over the moon! Now we’ve found 
her! Now we’ve found her! Let’s go look 
for the catanthefiddle!” 

“Yep!” Beeby echoed, enthusiastically, 
“an’ for the dogwanawaywifdepoon too!” 

She picked up her dolly, all muddy and 
limp, and they went tripping over the turf 
toward the rear of the house. 

Ethel looked after them, her eyes brim- 
ming with mother-love; then sitting down 
on the step beside me, she murmured: 

“Poor, dear little people! Already start- 
ing to capture the will-o’-the-wisp.” 

I finished lighting my pipe, and leaned 
back against a post, puffing thoughtfully for 
a moment or two, after which I remarked, 
philosophically : 

“ Attainment, my dear, is by no means 
the consummation of happiness. Suppose 
George and Dorothy, there, really could lay 
their hands on the imaginary dog-that- 
jumped-over-the-moon, and the equally elu- 
sive cat-and-the-fiddle, do you suppose they 
would get as much fun out of life as if these 
ideals were constantly just a little beyond 
their grasp?” 

And being a woman, Ethel replied, 

“ But, Arthur, ‘ fun,’ as you call it, should 
not be the aim of our existence.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure of that. Fun, joy, 
happiness—call it what you may—seems to 
me in its essence the highest of human aims. 
Let us look at the question qcademically 
for a moment, so as to get the whole matter 
in its proper perspective.” 

Heavy footsteps sounded in the hallway 
back of us, and Nora’s voice came through 
the screen-door. 

“ We have no butther for loonch, mem.” 

Ethel started up briskly. 

“Oh, that’s so,” she said; “I forgot to 
order it yesterday. If you’re not too tired, 














dear, could you walk down to the store and 
get some?” 

“ An’ shugar,” said Nora, “an’ bread an’ 
tay.” 

“Write it all down on a slip of paper,” 
I urged, and Ethel did so. As I went out 
of the gate and turned into the road she 
called, 

“Oh, by-the-way, I wish you’d get some 
shoe-buttons and a bottle of queen olives 
and some pins.” 

“Anything else?” I inquired, a little 
anxiously. 

“We need stamps,” she replied, tapping 
her chin with one finger, and puckering her 
forehead. “And if you could match that 
gingham for Beeby’s new dress, and buy two 
or three lamp-wicks—” 

“Oh, I say, my dear! Let me get things 
for lunch now. Later on, in the cool of the 
evening, we can walk down together and 
you can select the rest.” 

“ Well,” she said, undecidedly, and I hur- 
ried onward with accelerated speed. 

Mr. Carmot’s store was three-quarters of 
a mile distant, and stood at the crossing of 
two roads, one leading due north through a 
farming country, the other being a rambling 
highway, along which houses and churches 
were strung at irregular intervals for a 
mile, when the village ended in a cluster of 
shops and the railway station. Down there, 
where shining steel ribbons cut their way 
through the hamlet, were a grist-mill and 
a post-office. There was another post-office 
in Carmot’s store at our end of the village, 
whither I walked that first morning, and 
there of an evening local sages gathered to 
discuss problems political, sociological, re- 
ligious, and agricultural. But, dear me! 
Here we are anticipating too much. I start- 
ed after tea, butter, sugar, olives, bread, 
and shoe- buttons. And I returned with 
coffee, pickles, and sugar. Mr. Carmot didn’t 
deal in olives; thought they were unhealthy ; 
but he had half a barrel of pickles, and con- 
siderately loaned me a tin can to carry 
them in, as otherwise they would have 
soaked through my pockets. He was all out 
of butter, too; and the only shoe-buttons 
he had were fastened on shoes, so I didn’t 
take them. His bread wasn’t exactly fresh, 
he added, the baker from the next town 
having failed to appear for a fortnight 
past. So I made the best of it, and bought 
a package of crackers, and started home 
sad but hungrier than ever because of the 
walk in the crisp, racy air. 

I wondered what Ethel would say, and I 
knew the children would be wofully disap- 
pointed—they eat a good deal of bread. 
But when I reached the farm I found Mrs. 
Goodman chatting with Ethel, and her 
little granddaughters, Patience and Gladys, 
playing with Beeby and Buzzer. They had 
come to see us, laden with warm loaves, a 
pie, a pat of golden butter fresh and sweet, 
two tumblers of preserves, a dozen eggs 
newly laid, and a pitcher brimming with 
frothy milk. Joy was unalloyed, and peace 
and plenty reigned. 

To be Continued 





Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery, 
still thou art a bitter draught; and though 
thousands in all ages have been made to 
drink thee, thou art no less bitter on that 
account.—Sterne. 


I trouble myself less and less about what 
a book is; the main point is what it brings 
me, what it suggests to me.—@oethe. 


Nature is spirit visible; spirit is invisi- 
ble nature; the absolute ideal is at the same 
time the absolute real.—Schelling. 


Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn.—@ray. 
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Correspondence 
FOR A HUDSON CELEBRATION 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In 1669 Hendrik Hudson sailed 
into New York Bay and up the Hudson 
River through an unbroken wilderness. 
Three hundred years from that time, in 
1909, would be an appropriate date to cele- 
brate the discovery. 

Think what has happened in that three 
hundred years. About everything of value 
to the human race except the religion of 
Christ, the paintings of Raphael, and the 
English of Shakspere. 

I think there has never been an exposi- 
tion of any size on tide-water. Think of 
the millions of people in this country who 
never saw salt-water. Never saw a creek 
bank full at noon and nearly empty at sun- 
set, or vice versa. 

At such an exposition a feature should 
be the use of the tidal power in various 
ways. Let the United States government 
co-operate in deepening Gravesend Bay and 
straightening and deepening Coney Island 
Creek, and make of these the water features 
so desirable at such shows. 

By 1909 a heavy granite sea-wall, strong 
enough to stand, should encircle the entire 
length of Coney Island. Inside of this an 
esplanade would furnish room for such a 
Midway as never was thought of before. 

Let the wigwams, clothing, mode of life, 
of the people whom Hudson found here be 
reproduced as nearly as possible. 

No increase in hotel facilities would be 
needed. Almost every family could or would 
take from one to a dozen lodgers, who could 
get meals at the grounds or in many places 
in the city. No material increase in trans- 
portation facilities would be needed beyond 
those already planned, and perhaps more 
cars in use. Before 1909 the trolley com- 
panies could carry down at night the ashes 
and street sweepings of the city and turn 
the meadows into building- lots. Consider- 
ing the prominence and importance of New 
York as the entrepédt to the greatest mar- 
ket the Old World has for its products, 
all the countries of the earth will fall over 
each other in getting in line to take their 
part in such an exposition. 

I believe this subject would be well worth 
the thought of some of your staff. 

I have no axe to grind in the matter, and 
am not looking for any position or emolu- 
ment out of it. 

Yours trulv. 
Tuomas D. McELHEINE. 


THE LANDIS FAMILY 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
MIDDLETOWN, June 21, 1902. 
Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I was interested in 1.ading your re- 
marks in HAarPER’s WEEKLY on the Landis 
family of Ohio. Possibly the following facts 
may add somewhat to your own interest in 
the matter. I came across them in my stud- 
ies preparatory to my recently published 
book on The German and Swiss Settlements 
of Colonial Pennsylvania. During the Ref- 
ormation in Germany and Switzerland the 
Protestants were divided into three branches 
— Lutherans, Zwinglians (colonists), and 
the more radical group known as Anabap- 
tists (or Mennonites). The last were es- 
pecially flourishing in Bern and Ziirich, 
Switzerland, and on account of their refusal 
to bear arms and take oath, were perse- 
cuted by the authorities. In 1614 Hans 
Landis was sent to the galleys, escaped, and 
was later beheaded. His son, Felix Landis, 
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was imprisoned for conscience’ sake. At the 
close of the seventeenth century the Ana- 
baptists were forced to leave Switzerland, 
settled for a time in the Palatinate, and 
about 1710 came to America, where they 
founded the first white settlement in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. In 1717, three 
brothers—Benjamin, Felix, and John Landis 
—settled in the new colony in Lancaster. 
From these three are descended all the 
Landises in the United States. The above 
facts add a touch of romance to the history 
of the family mentioned by you. 

Yours truly, 

Oscar KUHNSZ. 


TROPICAL TWILIGHTS 


HOLvUALOA, Kowa, HAwall, 
June 11,1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear Sir—Some time ago there was a 
statement in HARPER’S WEEKLY to the ef- 
fect that in the tropics the twilights are 
but little shorter than in higher latitudes. 
Our experience is to the contrary. We live 
on the west side of Hawaii, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Honolulu, latitude 19° N. 
Last evening, June 10, the sun set at 6.44; 
it was dark at 7.16. These observations 
were made by three different parties. I 
could not close any communication to Har- 
PER’S without attempting to express some- 
thing of the pleasure which we obtain from 
its pages, but particularly from the page on 
which people and events are handled in a 
manner so entirely your own, and so de. 
lightful to us. 

Gratefully yours, 
(Mrs.) M. F. Scorr. 


A JUDICIAL OPINION 
F DusvauE, Iowa, June 15, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

My DEAR Sir,—* Comment ” has been the 
source of so great a degree of pleasure, yes, 
delight, that I feel impelled to tell you so. 
The feeling naturally came to one that the 
semi-political style of Curtis could not be 
safely abandoned, but Comment, under your 
editorial supervision, has given us ali we 
want of political matter, and immeasurably 
more of valuable historic, scientific, social, 
and literary information from as fine a 
vocabulary as graces any publication in the 
land. How so much can be written on such 
diverse subjects passes my comprehension. 
Over all, and permeating all, is a splendid 
democracy which has great influence in 
checking unrepublican manias, to which we 
are becoming alarmingly prone. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep O’DONNELL, 

Judge of the Nineteenth District Court. 


WHY NOT AEROGRAM? 
Waynk, Pa., July 7, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear S1r,—In the current number of the 
WEEKLY you call for a word to take the 
place of the phrase, “ A message by wireless 
telegraph.” Why not Aerogram? It is 
short, and is etymologically correct. Schol- 
ars will at once see its derivation, and its 
resemblance to the word telegram will make 
its meaning plain to the great mass of news- 
paper readers. Should Harper’s WEEKLY 
pronounce in favor of the word which I 
suggest, it will not be long until “a message 
by wireless telegraph” (isn’t that an awk- 
ward phrase?) will be spoken of as an 
aerogram, and our American passion for 
abbreviation will probably reduce it to “an 


air.” Respectfully, W. A. P. 









The Postponed Coronation 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, June 26. 

Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. We 
have had such a sermon on this text as no 
Englishman, no one now in England, will 
forget to the last moment of his life. 

It was on Monday, June 16, that the first 
rumor of the King’s illness reached the out- 
side public. On the previous Friday he 
had had an exceptionally busy day, attend- 
ing all morning to details of the coronation, 
visiting the Abbey in the afternoon, and 
holding court in the evening. The following 
day he went down to a great military 
camp at Aldershot, and was present at a 
torch-light tattoo. The weather was abom- 
inable, the air being saturated with the cold, 
clinging dampness that England excels in. 
It suddenly aggravated the symptoms of 
which the King had become conscious on 
the previous day. The Physician-in-Ordinary 
was immediately telegraphed for, and on his 
advice the King took no part in the grand 
army review arranged for Monday, but drove 
from Aldershot in an open carriage to Wind- 
sor Castle. It was given out that he was 
suffering from a slight attack of lumbago, 
following on a chill. The public was con- 
cerned, but hardly anxious. Only a very 
few suspected the official announcement of 
being, what it really was, a blind, and these 
few held their peace. On all such matters a 
monarchy is and must be more reserved 
than a republic. At such a moment es- 
pecially it was felt to be a duty to say no- 
thing. Even on Thursday, the 19th, when 
it was officially stated that the King, by 
medical advice, had cancelled all his en- 
gagements and would rest quietly until the 
opening of coronation week, the public was 
far from guessing the truth. Skilful play 
was made of the fact that his Majesty was 
taking his daily drives as usual. In this, 
too, some small deceptions had to be prac- 
tised. The royal brougham would drive up 
to the castle entrance with drawn blinds; 
somebody would get in it, and the coachman 
would make the usual round of the Park. 
That somebody, in spite of the Court Cir- 
cular, was not always the King, who spent 
most of his time on a couch. The complete 
rest seemed for a while to answer. The 
King was informed that though it was not 
then a matter of life or death with him, 
it might at any moment become so. He 
very pluckily answered, in effect, that he 
was willing to run almost any risk sooner 
than postpone the coronation. He forbade 
the operation to be made unless and until 
a crisis had arisen to render it imperative. 
In the case of an ordinary patient the doc- 
tors, perhaps, might not have agreed to 
this. In the case of a King, on the eve of 
his coronation, they had to. Moreover, the 
unfavorable symptoms had all but disap- 
peared, and there really was a chance that 
the strain and bustle of the coming week 
might be borne without ill effect. So mat- 
ters remained on’ Saturday the 21st. Mean- 
while rumors of the truth had begun to 
circulate. They reached the clubs; they 
reached the newspapers. By the latter they 
were referred back to the King’s private 
secretary, Sir Francis (now Lord) Knollys. 
He gave them an emphatic, authoritative 
denial; and the denial was published. The 
people still were without an inkling of what 
was really happening. The decorations were 
pushed feverishly on; day and night crowds 
swarmed jubilantly into the streets to ad- 
mire them. Rehearsals of the ceremony 
were being held in the Abbey, foreign princes 
and envoys were constantly arriving; all 
was being put into final shipshape order. 
Except for the uncertainty as to the King’s 
health, there was not a cloud on the uni- 
versal expectancy; and now this uncertainty 
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had at last been officially dispelled. The 
people naturally were in a mood for pleasant 
tidings. To clinch the matter, were not the 
King and court moving on Monday, in semi- 
state, from Windsor to Buckingham Palace? 
Coronation weck opened faultlessly. After 
nearly two months of drizzle and cold and 
leaden skies, there came at last a real touch 
of June to herald in the week’s festivities. 
Hyde Park never looked lovelier than last 
Monday morning, when the people in their 
tens of thousands thronged the route of 
the King’s progress from Paddington Sta- 
tion to the sombre palace that fronts the 
Mall. It was a perfect day, such as visits 
this smoke-canopied capital all too infre- 
quently. Overhead an Italian sky, and the 
wondrous softness and verdure of the Park 
to act as background to summer dresses, 
the King and Queen, with glittering out- 
riders and escorts, driving between double 
lines of their enthusiastic subjects, who 
cheered with an almost American warmth— 
the first of the coronation pageants was a 
distinct success. Little did any one think 
it was to prove the last. The King looked 
remarkably well. Even those who knew that 
things were far from being as well with him 
as officialdom pretended, felt reassured; 
while to the masses his hearty appearance 
seemed a final answer to all disturbing ru- 
mors. One thing only was observed, and 
few guessed its import. The King 
bowed seldom, appeared even to feel it an 
effort to raise his hand to his hat. Usu- 
ally he is punctilious, even for a monarch, 
in acknowledging salutations, and bows 
right and left with genial thoroughness. 
But of the multitudes who turned out to 
greet him on Monday perhaps not half a 
dozen gave a second thought to his slight 
remissness or even noticed it. 

Walking about the streets of London that 
afternoon and evening, you felt as though 
you had never before realized immensity in 
number. Every human being that had the 
strength to walk, every vehicle that could 
be cajoled into hanging together, every 
horse that was even suspected of ability to 
stand between shafts, seemed to have poured 
into London. To make a mile in twenty 
minutes through any of the West End streets 
meant fast and furious driving; to do the 
distance on foot in half an hour meant a 
series of breathless scrimmages. Piccadilly 
at one time was blocked from Hamilton 
Place to Albemarle Street, which is as 
though Fifth Avenue were a solid row, eight 
or nine deep, of carriages, omnibuses, mo- 
tors, and cabs from Forty-fifth Street to 
Fifty-ninth Street. Above and all round 
one stands and decorations were being hur- 
ried with the good-will and briskness that 
extra pay will inspire even in English work- 
men. A _ busier, more joyous scene this 
grimy city never looked on. Innumerable 
were the splashes of unexpected coloring— 
here, on the sidewalk a British “ Tommy ” 
acting as guide, philosopher and friend to 
a couple of dusky Cingalese; there, the gold 
and white, the scarlet or purple, of an Ind- 
ian prince’s body-guard; now, a mixed and 
brilliant troop of Sikhs, Goorkhas, and Pun- 
jabis “doing” London under the guidance 
of an English officer; everywhere, royal 
carriages with coachmen and groom in 
searlet livery driving Rajahs in light blue 
silk, or Moorish envoys in snowy white or 
the resplendent heirs to four-fifths of the 
thrones of Europe and Asia. So Monday 
passed, with all London in the streets, gath- 
ering eventually around Buckingham Palace 
to watch the foreign envoys pass in to be 
received by the King. So, too, Tuesday 
passed. The whole city seemed to have 
given itself a holiday, except for those who 
were still covering the stands in crimson, 
putting the last garland in its place, adding 
the last decorative touch here and there. 
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In a few more hours, it seemed, all would 
be ready. One was already picturing the 
effect of the great pageant as it would ap- 
pear from this point or that, was finally 
about to decide which of all the multitudi- 
nous stands to patronize, when—the news 
came. 

The shock was electric, incredible. You 
saw men transfixed by it, brought up stock- 
still with a gasp. You saw them rush 
upon the newsboys and snatch the papers 
from their hands, flinging down shillings 
and half-crowns, any coin that came handy, 
in payment. You saw windows opening and 
men and women pouring hatless into the 
street. There was a buzzing of exclama- 
tions, a sort of visible shiver of bewilder- 
ment. Groups formed at each corner and 
broke up before they could be called groups. 
Hansoms pulled up with a jerk at the sight 
of the placards, the drivers and fares clam- 
oring to know what had happened. The 
news was shouted to them from the side- 
walks, was shouted up to passing omni- 
buses, up to the fourth floors of houses and 
hotels. Some few lost all control. A stand 
contractor came rushing down from his top- 
most tier and jumped the barricade into 
the street in a seeming frenzy at the rumor 
of the losses, maybe ruin, awaiting him. 
But in general the people were stunned 
into dizzy silence. The truth was too awful 
to be grasped at once. You felt, if you 
watched their faces, you could literally see, 
the phases of emotion through which they 
passed—the blank incredulity, then a sick- 
ening dread that it might, after all, be so, 
and lastly, a dazed acknowledgment, wrung 
from the heart and too wholly big for 
words, that this thing had actually happen- 
ed. You could see them, as they looked 
down the lines of masts and festoons and 
triumphal arches and gay, patriotic em- 
blems, putting to themselves an irrepressi- 
ble, Why? There was a good deal of human 
feeling in the question. The blow fell on 
all alike. Not a person in all these millions 
but had looked forward to the coronation 
as marking a red-letter day in his life, had 
made plans for it, perhaps hoped to profit 
from it, more likely had made sacrifices to 
see it; at any rate, felt it to be as much his 
event as any one else’s. An extraordinary 
silence came over the city. At first one 
could hardly trace its source. Suddenly 
one became aware that, as by a given signal, 
all work on the coronation had stopped 
dead. The click of hammers which London 
had grown so used to as hardly to notice, 
had on an instant ceased. Tools were put 
away, the workmen shouldered their bags 
and went home. A more uncanny stillness 
after such months of clanging bustle there 
never was. 

A too matter-of-fact person might wish to 
know whether it was the postponement of 
the coronation or the cause of it that most 
moved the people. Both, be it replied, had 
their place in the popular feelings; the King 
was not for a moment forgotten even in the 
depths of individual disappointment. But 
naturally it was at first the private rather 
than the national aspects of the calamity 
that engrossed one. Perhaps there never has 
been, in times of peace, any event that touch- 
ed so many interests, high or low, or disor- 
ganized and dislocated so many plans. There 
are, first of all, the visitors from overseas 
who have flocked by hundreds of thousands 
to London. There are the official representa- 
tives of foreign countries, despatched es- 
pecially for the occasion, to the number, 
including suites, of some two hundred and 
fifty. There are half a dozen native princes 
of India, with nearly three hundred follow- 
ers between them; there are native rep- 
resentatives from eleven Indian provinces, 
with their suites; there are the premiers 
from the great self-governing colonies, and 

















their families; there are some 1500 Indian 
and some 2500 colonial troops. All of 
these, the latter especially, have travelled 
prodigious journeys to be present, and have 
thrown upon officialdom six months and 
more of strenuous labor. You are to think, 
too, of the heralds and marshals who for 
more than a year have worked incessantly 
on points of precedence and the infinitely 
complicated details of the ceremonial; of 
the Admiralty officers, who had to prepare 
for the great naval review off Spithead; of 
the officials in the War Office, who, with 
enormous pains, had at last arranged every- 
thing for the reception of nearly 80,000 
troops; of the Colonial Office and its mul- 
titudinous duties connected with the housing 
and entertainment of the colonial premiers; 
of the court officials, who have given them- 
selves up to the care of the Indian Rajahs 
and the other royal guests; of the London 
police and the thousand and one contingen- 
cies they have had to foresee and provide 
for; of the Board of Works and its three 
months’ labors on Westminster Abbey. The 
range of the coronation festivities knew no 
limit; equally limitless are the effects of 
their abandonment. 

But amid all this immensity of personal 
loss and personal disappointment, the King 
has held a front place in the thoughts of 
his subjects. The news of his illness was in 
a way the climax to a curious superstition 
which ever since Queen Victoria’s death had 
somehow taken root in the popular mind. 
The superstition was to the effect that King 
Edward would rule but never reign, that 
the Fates had decreed he should not be 
crowned. An Indian fakir, it is said, proph- 
esied as much to the King in person when 
he visited India as Prince of Wales; his 
Majesty, it is added, has never forgotten the 
prophecy, has more than once referred to it 
within the last day or two. However that 
may be, nobody who has lived in England 
during the past eighteen months can have 
helped encountering this superstition. There 
was, of course, no reason for it, but the feel- 
ing existed all the same, and found frequent, 
if subdued, expression. More even than the 
seriousness of the operation itself on a 
man of the King’s age and habits and physi- 
cal condition, this superstition prepared the 
country to expect the worst. Amid all the 
fervent hopes and prayers for the King’s 
recovery, there was this irrational, inex- 
plicable, but none the less instinctive fore- 
boding that the issue had already been de- 
cided against him. Such things are not 
to be analyzed; the people may even shake 
off their presentiment; but for the present 
it has the upper hand, and colors the mood 
in which the bulletins are received and read. 
Needless to add, the catastrophe has given 
overwhelming proof of the King’s popular- 
ity—not the half-religious affection Eng- 
lishmen had come to feel for Queen Victoria, 
but a very warm and genuine liking. It is 
difficult to say what it precisely is that 
makes the populace like or dislike promi- 
nent people of whom they really know no- 
thing. Perhaps the essence of King Ed- 
ward’s popularity is his democratic spirit, 
his unpretentiousness. He reserves cere- 
mony for ceremonial occasions; at other 
times he is as approachable, within, of 
course, the recognized limits no Englishman 
would dream of overstepping, as the most 
radical of his subjects could desire. The 
people think of him as a “good fellow,” a 
man of the world, with tact, experience, kind- 
liness, and an instinct for saying and doing 
the right thing at the right moment. This 
is the popular view of King Edward. It may 
or may not be the right one; but the fact 
that ninety-eight out of every hundred peo- 
ple held it gives the measure of the anxiety 
and solicitude with which the progress of 
his illness is being watched. 
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Finance 


THE cliques have had their way in the se- 
curity markets. There has been witnessed 
a repetition in the speculative arena of the 
scenes with which we have become familiar 
of late. Prices have advanced in certain 
stocks, not due to a more active investment 
demand or to a revival of speculation gener- 
ally, but to transparent manipulation by 
pools and a few powerful operators, notably 
the coterie popularly known as the “ West- 
ern plungers.” The usual devices and pro- 
cesses have been employed to effect the ad- 
vances in quoted values, the market demon- 
strating once more its susceptibility to but 
one sort of manipulation—that on the bull 
side. The obvious artificiality which has 
characterized the trading has been regarded 
as indicative of danger. But it does not, as 
a matter-of-fact, follow that because the 
price movements have been the result of the 
professional operations of a few they are 
necessarily illogical or unnatural. The mar- 
ket had fallen into a rut. People—that is, 
the public—were not buying stocks. On the 
other hand, they were not selling. With 
conditions too prosperous to admit of a suc- 
cessful bear campaign, there was but one 
course open to the larger professionals. This 
they have taken. They have bulled stocks, 
taking one issue after another, and marking 
up prices. 

Now the object of bull manipulation is 
obviously to facilitate the selling of a line 
of stock at a profit. The apathy of the 
outside public has remained unshaken. Con- 
fidence in the stability of the present pros- 
perity, however, is also unshaken, so that 
if the manipulators and bull cliques have 
thus far not met with great success in mar- 
keting their goods, neither can it be assert- 
ed that they will ultimately fail, and that 
all that they will have for their troubles 
will be to have marched their quotations up 
the hill one day, only to march them down 
again. Under the circumstances, they have 
found it a rather easy task to make the tape 
record higher prices. The last chapter of 
their campaign remains yet to be told. 

It is not possible to write of the course 
of the stock-market of late without assign- 
ing to the Western plungers a prominent 
position as “market factors.” Basic condi- 
tions, to which, of course, we must go back 


for the market’s tendency, have remained’ 


without change of importance. The agri- 
cultural situation, in spite of the sensational 
rise in July corn, has not grown worse. One 
day the weather is decidedly unfavorable in 
some section or other, and on the next we 
hear of a marked improvement. Though 
there undoubtedly has been much exaggera- 
tion of the damage done to the crops, it is 
not too much to say that the wheat yield 
of 1902 will fall below the earlier expecta- 
tions of Wall Street; but the corn crop 
should “help out” materially. On the oth- 
er hand, trade reports, and the statistics of 
the general merchandise traffic published by 
railroads in nearly every section of the coun- 
try, show that the tide of prosperity is 
flowing as strongly as ever. The duration 
of the present era of national well-being. re- 
sulting from the succession of good years in 
agriculture, industry, and foreign commerce, 
has been the wonder of observers here and 
abroad. Croakings are heard to-day, as they 
were last year and the year before, and we 
are warned now, as we were then, that we 
are standing on the brink of a precipice, 
that the swing of the commercial pendulum 
must presently be downward, ete. But of 
this there is no sign so well defined as 
to be perceived by the people at large or 
by those financiers whose means of ascer- 
taining the precise condition of business 
throughout the country, and, indeed, through- 
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out the entire world, are far greater than 
those at the command of the average man. 

The foregoing being established, it is not 
so easy to see why the recent market oper- 
ations of the much-berated Western plung- 
ers should be regarded as wicked. These 
men, placed in possession of great fortunes 
by the consolidation of various industrial 
concerns, have pre-eminently the courage 
of their convictions. Their motives in buy- 
ing the stocks of certain companies may not 
be the same in every particular as the 
motives of the men who are devoting their 
energies to upbuilding those same compa- 
nies. Also, they may not be so interested in 
developing a permanent market for certain 
groups of securities. But, after all, the 
difference is one of degree. They are gam- 
blers, but it is really the magnitude of their 
operations that differentiates them from oth- 
er habitués of the fascinating game. They 
will furnish, indeed they have already fur- 
nished, most interesting material for the 
chronicler of the most remarkable period 
of our financial history. In point of strat- 
egy and finesse they may be found wanting 
by those who insist upon artistic playing. 
But men who have grown enormously 
wealthy overnight are apt to have a cer- 
tain contempt for delicate touches, all the 
more pronounced since they have found out 
how much may be accomplished by sheer 
brute force of dollars. They are pictur- 
esque stock-gamblers, and they are typical 
of the latest creation—the stock-market 
millionaire. It must be remembered, also, 
that they are for the most part men who, 
before they became brilliantly successful 
stock - gamblers, had been successful pro- 
moters, and before that successful “ cap- 
tains of industry,” iron - masters, and gen- 
eral all-round American “hustlers.” There 
is not the slightest design to make this 
article an apology for their existence, or 
of their stock-market methods. But there 
has been a rather widespread disposition 
to blame the Chicagoans for being active 
bulls at a time when the more prudent ma- 
jority prefers to wait for further develop- 
ments. It is not easy to see how they can 
hurt the public at large by advancing the 
prices of a half-dozen stocks which the pub- 
lic at large refuses to buy at the advanced 
figures. 

One characteristic of their operations has 
been the disregard of precedent. Thus, at 
this writing they are bulls on both stocks 
and grain. Prominent though the part they 
have played in current stock speculation is, 
it pales into insignificance beside their sen- 
sational operations in July corn. They 
have engineered a corner in it, and advanced 
the price to the high figures that they pre- 
dicted. The corner is still “on,” and the 
final word about it cannot be written yet. 
Judging from the newspaper despatches 
from Chicago, the managers appear to have 
the situation well under control. They cer- 
tainly hold contracts in excess of the amount 
of corn at this moment available for de- 
livery. An interesting feature, denoting 
adroitness and at the same time showing 
how clearly speculative the entire operation 
is, has been the clique’s expedient of selling 
corn to exporters actually at a loss. By 
this means the corn is shipped out of the 
country, and is not available for delivery 
by the shorts, nor can it be resold to the 
manipulators at a higher price. It must 
be admitted that the unfortunate shorts 
have every reason to feel the liveliest alarm. 
The ability of the managers of the corner 
to “squeeze” the man who “sold what 
wasn’t his’n” appears to be limited only by 
the degree of their greed. But there have 
been “corners” which have collapsed at 
the last moment, as, for example, to take 
the most important of the later ones, the 
Leiter wheat corner in 1898. The syndicate 








responsible for the July corn corner to-day 
has abundant resources and great courage. 
But they may find an insurmountable obstacle 
to complete success in the same thing that 


caused the wreck of the Leiter corner— 
namely, the amount of the “ invisible ” sup- 
ply. It is searcely likely that the syndicate 
has made as gross a miscalculation of the 
danger from this source as Mr. Joseph 
Leiter did, but when all is said and done, 


no man can tell with any degree of accuracy - 


how much corn will come into the market, 
attracted by the dizzy prices made in the 
3oard of Trade. The government estimate 
of March 1 placed the amount of corn in 
farmers’ hands at about one-half of what 
it was on March 1, 1901. This means some 
440,000 busliels. The farmers have been 
holding back their reserves from the market 
precisely for a sensational advance, and the 
opportunity is now before them. But it 
is also to be borne in mind that while the 
exports since March 1 last have been ex- 
tremely light, the grain has been used for 
feeding farm stock and cattle, especially 
the latter, the advance in live-stock prices 
making the feeding of corn to cattle profit- 
able, even though the grain quotations ruled 
abnormally high. However the corner may 
result, the incident is another characteristic 
operation of the “ Western plungers.” 

The stock-market has absolutely ignored 
the fluctuations of July corn, as indeed it 
should. It has also failed to take seriously 
the selling of stocks by London, which has 
brought us within measurable distance of 


gold exports. Indeed, sterling exchange 
rates have reached the level at which it 


was found profitable to ship gold to Europe 
a year ago. On the withdrawal of credits 
from London by the Paris bankers, the latter 
needing funds for the operations incident 
to the French government’s plan of public 
debt conversion, London shipped some gold 
to Paris, and as the Bank of England’s ratio 
of reserve to liability is now down to forty- 
two per cent., the only way open to the 
British money-market to offset the outflow 
of gold from London is to recall some of its 
credits held in New York. How much gold 
will leave this centre will depend upon how 
long it will be before the requirements of 
the French capital are satisfied. 





Opinions of the Press 


From the “Mail and Express.” 

Tue publication of the first number of 
what may well be called the “new” Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY is an event of sufficient im- 
portance to call for notice. The paper meets 
squarely the new needs of the greater na- 
tion that has come into existence with 
the opening of the twentieth century. It 
served that nation well in the days of the 
civil war; it found its methods still ade- 
quate during the short two months of the 
war with Spain, but that event ushered in 
a new era, that of the United States as a 
world-power, the mightiest factor in inter- 
national policies, in industry, commerce, and 
finance. Truth to tell, the editor began to 
prepare for the transformation of HARPER’s, 
its adaptation to the wide scope of present- 
day requirements, many months ago. The 
outward change of shape, from the somewhat 
over-large old form to the present far more 
handy one, is but another step in this prog- 
ress of evolution. The illustrations are re- 
tained; the political cartoon still forms an 
integral part of each number: belles-lettres 
are to be honored as generously as ever, but 
the new value of Harrer’s WEEKLY will be 
found in its editorial section, which deals 
crisply, and with authority, with all aspects 
of our life, political and social and eco- 
nomic. The new HArpPER’s WEEKLY fills a 
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place created by our new birth, a place strik- 
ingly like that of the great English weeklies, 
the Spectator or the Speaker. 


From the Philadelphia “ Telegraph.” 

Harper’s WEEKLY for July 5 is a revela- 
tion of clean, excellent, up-to-date journal- 
ism, and a good example of how, by being 
enterprising and open to new ideas, the best 
journal can, at one bound, surpass itself 
to an extent which is striking. It is an 
object-lesson which it is to be sincerely 
hoped will be followed; but in any case 
HARPER’S WEEKLY has gotten the start, and 
a good one at that. The management has 
avoided the pitfall into which so many fall 
—that of thinking that a change is of ne- 
cessity an improvement; but every change 
made is an evident improvement. To the 
department entitled “ Comment ” especial at- 
tention has of late been paid, with a result 
that it is far more widely quoted than any 
other expression of opinion. And no won- 
der, for the articles appeal to one’s common- 
sense and not to narrow prejudice. The va- 
riety of topics handled is surprising, but 
no more so than the intelligent, broad, and 
attractive manner in which the many sub- 
jects are dealt with. They are brightened 
with wit and illumined with good sense; 
they are not colored with the screaming un- 
reasonableness of narrow-mindedness. 


From the Charleston “ News and Courier.” 

The most conspicuous journalistic event 
of the day is the appearance of the new 
Harper’s WEEKLY, which now takes a 
unique position among the periodicals of 
the world. With its first issue on July 5 
it effectively silences the familiar criticism 
that “there is no great American weekly.” 
This radical change in size and form of a 
periodical familiar for many years to Amer- 
ican readers is in the line of the virility 
of its growth during the past few months. 
To keep pace with the development of Amer- 
ican affairs to-day the most progressive and 
stimulating journalism is a necessity. Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY has been from its inception, 
in 1857, “a journal of civilization,” but a 
journal of nineteenth-century civilization is 
not a journal of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion—and this the new WEEKLY promises to 
be. 


From the Chicago “ Record-Herald.” 

The WEEKLy’s department of “ Comment ” 
has scored one of the most striking successes 
of modern journalism. Though the para- 
graphs are unsigned, they bear the stamp of 
ability and authorship, and are known to be 
the work of a strong staff of well-known 
writers. One is not surprised to learn that 
this department has become so important 
that it will henceforth be enlarged to fill 
a whole section of the WEEKLY, including 
“the latest information regarding books, 
popular science, and finance.” At the same 
time we have the assurance that the illus- 
trations of the WEEKLY, which have never 
been surpassed in a career of forty - five 
years, are to be improved to keep pace with 
the other departments. It is a pleasure to 
record these signs of a firm re-establishment 
of this venerable landmark in American 
periodical literature. 


From the New York “ Times.” 
The issue for July 5 bears the imprint of 
originality as well as a judicious adapta- 
tion of existing methods. The “ Comment ” 


is a curious feature, which consists of sev- 
eral pages of paragraphs on all sorts of 
more or less timely topics, set forth with- 
out any particular typographic ostentation. 
Evidently in these columns the heavy masked 
guns of the periodical’s batteries will be sit- 
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uated. More than anything else, it suggests 
the London Sphere, Outlook, and the Specta- 
tor, rolled into one and fashioned accord- 
ing to supposed American needs and desires. 
One thing is certain, the first number con- 
tains a lot of interesting matter attractively 
displayed, and fixes a worthy and _intelli- 
gent basis for future development. 


From the “ Brooklyn Eagle.” 

In the appearance of HARPER’S WEEKLY of 
the issue of July 5 there is a change that 
announces a _ practical improvement — one 
that is more in keeping with this matter- 
of-fact twentieth century than its former 
presentation. It is a change in size and 
form as well as in front-page typography, 
the name on the cover being conspicuous at 
the top and the chief ornamental feature be- 
ing a picture of the Bartholdi statue, “ Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World,” a local des- 
ignation amounting to a happy thought. It 
gives promise of being a journal of twen- 
tieth-century civilization. 


From the Troy “ Times.” 

The dimensions of the sheet are consider- 
ably reduced, but there is quite as much 
reading - matter as formerly, if not more. 
The change should be pleasing to all read- 
ers, as the new form is much more conven- 
ient, and it is promised that the high stand- 
ard of the last forty-five years will be 
maintained and even improved. The illus- 
trations will be done by the best artists, 
and pains will be taken to have them as 
nearly perfect as twentieth-century mechan- 
ical skill will permit. 


From the Bridgeport “ Standard.” 

One of the most pronounced hits of mod- 
ern journalism has been made by the new 
pages of “ Comment ” in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Not the least interesting point about these 
paragraphs is the remarkable extent to 
which they are copied all over the country 
—probably more than the contents of any 
other periodical. The spirit of the para- 
graphs is wholly patriotic and optimistic, 
and their general effect brilliant. They set 
the high-water mark for modern journalistic 
enterprise. 


From the Syracuse “ Herald.” 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for the first week of 
July is a striking reminder of the change 
which that excellent publication has been 
undergoing. It is as unlike the Har- 
PER’S of, say, five years ago as could easi- 
ly be imagined, but the differences are all 
in the direction of improvement—improve- 
ment in the character, variety, and interest 
of its contents, in the beauty and finish of 
its illustrations, and in the reduced dimen- 
sions of its pages. 


From the Waterbury “ American.” 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, in its new form, is a 
handsome publication. The editorial section, 
which forms a sort of supplement, and is 
separated so that it can be easily removed 
and read apart, has the old-time heading, 
“A Journal of Civilization,’ so that the 
old-fashioned reader need not feel that he 
is quite out of touch with it. It is a mod- 
ern periodical in the fullest sense, with the 

best of the features of the old retained. 


From the Rochester “ Democrat.” 

The forty-four pages are well proportioned, 
inviting in appearance, laden with good read- 
ing and fine pictures, and inclosed in a 
handsome cover. HARPER’S WEEKLY is now 
in its forty-sixth volume. It has had a won- 
derful career of success, and its present 
literary and art excellence should keep it 
where it long has been—at the head of all 
publications of its class. 
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The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER V 
THE WORLD RECALCITRANT 


EAUFORT CHANCE was no genius in a drawing-room— 
B that may be accepted on Lady Blixworth’s authority. In 

concluding that he was a fool in the general affairs of life 
she went beyond her premises and her knowledge. Mrs. Bonfill, 
out of a larger experience, had considered that he would do more 
than usually well:- he was ingenious, hard working, and con- 
ciliatory, of affable address and sufficient tact; Mrs. Bonfill 
seemed to have placed him with judgment, and Mr. Dickinson 
(who led the. House) was content with his performances. Yet 
perhaps after all he wa_ in the finest sense of the term, a fool. 
He could not see 
how things would 
look to other peo- 


Anthony 


Hope 


with Trix, he allowed her to share in some of the benefits which 
his own information and Fricker’s manipulation of the markets 
brought to their partnership. Trix, conscious of money slipping 
away, very ready to put it back, reckless and ignorant, was only 
too happy in the opportunity. She seemed also very grateful, 
and Beaufort was encouraged to persevere. For a little while 
his kindness to Trix escaped Fricker’s notice, but not for long. 
as soon as Fricker discovered it, his attitude was perfectly clear, 
and, to himself, no more than reasonable. 
“You’ve every motive for standing well with Mrs. Trevalla, 
I know, my dear fellow,” said he, licking his big cigar and placing 
his well-groomed hat on Beaufort’s table. “ But what motive 
have 1? Everybody we let in means one more to share the—the 
profit—perhaps one 
might add, to in- 
crease the _ risk. 








ple, if other people 
came to know them; 
he hardly perceived 
when he was sailing 
very near the wind; 
the probability of 
an upset did not 
occur to him. He 
saw with his own 
eyes only; _ their 
view was _ short, 
and perhaps awry. 

Fricker was _ his 
friend; he had _ be- 
stowed favors on 
Fricker, or at least 
on Fricker’s belong- 
ings, for whose 
debts Fricker  as- 
sumed liability. If 
Fricker were mind- 
ed to repay the ob- 
ligation, was there 
any particular harm 
in that? Beaufort 
could not see it. 
If, again, the ac- 
count being a little 
more than squared, 
he in his turn equal- 


ized it, leaving 
Fricker’s kindness 


to set him at a 
debit again, and 
again await his bal- 
ancing, what harm? 
It seemed only the 
natural way of 
things when _busi- 
ness and friendship 
went hand in hand. 
But, after all, Frick- 
er’s business affairs 
were influenced, in- 
deed most material- 
ly affected, by what 
the Tsar meant to 
do, and by one or 
two kindred _prob- 
lems then greatly 
exercising the world 
of politics, society, 








Now why should [ 
let Mrs. Trevalla in? 
Any more than, for 
instance, I should 
let — shall we say 
—Mrs. Bonfill in?” 
Fricker did not 
like Mrs. _ Bonfill 
since she had quail- 
ed before Viola Blix- 
worth. 

“Oh, if you take 
it like that!” mut- 
tered Beaufort, a bit 
crossly. 

“T don’t take it 
any way. I put the 


case. It would be 
different if Mrs. 
Trevalla were a 


friend of mine or of 
my family.” 

Beaufort looked 
at him, feeling rath- 
er uncomfortable. 

“Friends do one 
another good turns; 
I don’t go about do- 
ing them to anybody 
I meet, just for 
fun,” continued 
Fricker. 

Beaufort nodded 
a slow assent. 

“Of course we 
don’t bargain with 
a lady,” smiled 
Fricker, thoughtful- 
ly flicking off his 
ash. ‘“ But, on the 


other hand, ladies 
are very quick to 
understand. Eh, 


Beaufort? I dare 
say you could con- 
vey—” He stuck 
the cigar back into 
his mouth. 

This was the con- 
versation that led 
to the little dinner- 
party hereinbefore 
recorded. Fricker 








and finance. Beau- 
fort Chance’ was 
not only in_ the 
House, he was in 
the Government. 
Humbly in, it is 
true, but actually. 
Still, what then? He was not in the cabinet. Did he know 
secrets? He knew none; of course he would never have used 
secrets or divulged them. ‘Things told to him, or picked up 
by him, were ex hypothesi, not secrets, or he would never have 
come to know them. Fricker had represented all this to him, 
and after some consideration and hesitation, Fricker’s argu- 
ment had seemed very sound. 

Must a man be tempted to atgue thus or to accept such argu- 
ments? Beaufort scorned the idea; but, lest he should have been 
in error on this point, it may be said that there was much to 
tempt him. He was an extravagant man; he sat for an expen- 
sive constituency; he knew (his place taught him still better) 
the value of riches—of real wealth, not of a beggarly competence. 
He wanted wealth and he wanted Trix Trevalla. He seemed to 
see how he could work towards the satisfaction of both desires 
at the same time and along the same lines. 

Having this opinion, and a lively wish to ingratiate himself 
Begun in HARPER’s WEEKLY, No. 2376. 


He bent and kissed her hand 
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had gone to it not 
doubting that Trix 
Trevaila under- 
stood; Mrs. Fricker 
did not doubt it 
either when Trix 
had been so civil in the drawing-room. Trix herself had thought 
she ought to be civil, as has been seen; it may, however, be doubt- 
ed whether Beaufort Chance had made her understand quite 
how much a matter of business the whole thing was. She 
did not realize that she, now or about to be a social power, 
was to do what Lady Blixworth would not and Mrs. Bonfill 
dared not—was to push the Frickers, to make her cause theirs, 
to open doors for them, and in return was to be told when to put 
money in this stock or that, and when to take it out again. She 
was told when to do these things, and did them. The money 
rolled in, and she was wonderfully pleased. If it would go on 
rolling in like this, its rolling out again (as it did) was of no 
consequence; her one pressing difficulty seemed in a fair way 
to be removed. Something she did for the Frickers; she got them 
some minor invitations, and asked them to meet some minor folk, 
and thought herself very kind. 

If what the Tsar meant to do and the kindred problems occupied 








































































Fricker in one way, they made no less claim on Mervyn’s time 
in another. He was very busy in his office and in the House; he 
had to help Lord Glentorly to persuade the nation to rely on him. 
Still he made some opportunities for meeting Trix Trevalla; she 
was always very ready to meet him when Beaufort Chance and 
Fricker were not to the fore. He was a man of methodical mind, 
which he made up slowly. He took things in their order, and 
gave them their proper proportion of time. He was making his 
career. It could hardly be doubted that he was also paying 
attentions, and it was probable that he meant to pay his ad- 
dresses, to Trix Trevalla. But his progress was leisurely; the 
disadvantages attaching to her perhaps made him slower, even 
though in the end he would disregard them. In Trix’s eyes he was 
one or two things worse than leisurely. He was very confident 
and rather condescending. On this point she did speak to Mrs. 
Bonfill, expressing some impatience. Mrs. Bonfill was sympa- 
thetic as always, but also, as always, wise. 

“Well, and if he is, my dear?” Her smile appealed to Trix to 
admit that everything which she had been objecting to and re- 
belling against was no more than what any woman of the world 
would expect and allow for. 

Trix’s expression was still mutinous. 
with judicial weightiness. 

“Now look at Audrey Pollington—you know that big niece of 
Viola’s? Do you suppose that if Mortimer paid her attentions, 
she'd complain of him for being condescending? She’d just thank 
her stars, and take what she could get.” (These very frank ex- 
pressions are recorded with an apology.) 

“I’m not Audrey Pollington,’ muttered Trix, using a weak 
though common argument. 

“My dear,’ remarked Mrs. Bonfill,. “most people would say 
that what Audrey Pollington didn’t mind, you needn’t.” Miss 
Pollington was granddaughter to a duke (female line), and had a 
pretty little fortune of her own. 

“It’s not my idea of making love, that’s all,” said Trix, 

“We live and learn.” Mrs. Bonfill implied that Trix had 
much to learn. “ Don’t lose your head, child,’ she added, warn- 
ingly. ‘“ You’ve made plenty of people envious. Don’t give them 
any chance.” She paused before she asked, “Do you see much 
of Beaufort now?” 

‘A certain amount.” 
point. 

“ Well, Trix?” 

“We keep friends,” smiled Trix. ; 

“Yes, that’s right. I wouldn’t see too much of him, though.” 

“Till my lord has made up his mind?” 

“Silly!” That one word seemed to Mrs. Bonfill sufficient 
answer. She had, however, more confidence in Trix than the 
one word implied. ; : 

Trix came and kissed her affectionately; she was fond of Mrs. 


Mrs. Bonfill proceeded 


Trix did not wish to be drawn on this 


Bonfill and really grateful to her; it is possible, besides, that she ° 


had twinges of conscience; her conversations with Mrs. Bonfill 
were marked by a good deal of reserve. It was all very well to 
say that the matters reserved did not concern Mrs. Bonfill, but 
even Trix in her most independent mood could not feel quite 
convinced of this. She knew-—-though she tried not to think 
of it—that she was playing a double game; in one side of it Mrs. 
Bonfill was with her and she accepted that lady’s help; the 
other side was sedulously hidden. It was not playing fair. Trix 
might set her teeth sometimes and declare she would do it, unfair 
though it was; or more often she would banish thought alto- 
gether by a plunge into amusement; but the thought and the 
consciousness were there. 

Some of what Mrs. Bonfill did not see, Lady Blixworth did— 
distantly, of course, and mainly by putting an observed two to- 
gether with some other observed but superficially unrelated two— 
a task eminently congenial to her mind. Natural inclination was 
quickened by family duty. “I wish,” Lady Blixworth said, 
“that Sarah would have undertaken dear Audrey; but since she 
won’t, I must do the best I can for her myself.” It was largely 
with a view to doing the best she could for Audrey that Lady 
Blixworth kept her eye on Trix Trevalla—a thing of which Trix 
was quite unconscious. Lady Blixworth’s motives command re- 
spect, and it must be admitted that Miss Pollington did not 
render her relative’s dutiful assistance superfluous. She was a 
tall, handsome girl, rather inert, not very ready in conversation. 
Lady Blixworth, who was never absurd even in praise, pitched 
on the epithet “ statuesque ” as peculiarly suitable, and society ac- 
quiesced. 

Audrey herself was extremely pleased with the epithet,—so de- 
lighted, indeed, that her aunt thought it necessary to administer 
a caution, 

“When people praise you or your appearance for a certain 
quality, Audrey dear,” she observed, sweetly, “it generally means 
that you’ve got that quality in a marked degree.” 

“Yes, of course, Aunt Viola,” said Audrey, rather surprised 
but quite understanding. 

“And so,” pursued Aunt Viola in yet more gentle tones, “ it 
isn’t necessary for you to cultivate it consciously.” She stroked 
Audrey’s hand with much affection. “ Because they tell you 
youre statuesque, for instance, don’t try to go about looking 
like the Venus of Milo in a pair of stays.” 

“I’m sure I don’t, auntie,” cried poor Audrey, blushing pite- 


ously. She was conscious of having posed a little bit as Mr. 


Guise, the eminent sculptor, passed by. 
“You aren’t hurt with me, darling?” cooed Aunt Viola. 
Audrey declared she was not hurt, but she felt bewildered. 
With the coming of June, affairs of the heart and affairs of 

the purse became lamentably and unpoetically confounded in 

Trix Trevalla’s life and thoughts. 


Mrs. Bonfill was hinting 
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prodigiously about Audrey Pollington; Lady Blixworth was work- 
ing creditably hard, and danger undoubtedly threatened from 


that quarter. Trix must exert herself if Mervyn were not to 
slip through the meshes. On the other hand, the problems were 
rather acute. Lord Farringham had been decidedly pessimistic 
in a speech in the House of Lords. Fricker was hinting at a 
great coup; Beaufort Chance was reminding her in a disagreeably 
pressing fashion of how much he had done for her and how much 
he still could do. Trix had tried one or two little gambles on her 
own account and met with serious disaster; current expenses 
rose rather than fell. In the midst of all her gayety Trix grew a 
little eareworn and irritable; a line or two showed on her face; 
critics said that Mrs. Trevalla was doing too much, and must be 
more careful of her looks. Mrs. Bonfill began to be vaguely un- 
comfortable about her favorite. But still Trix held on her way, 
her courage commanding more admiration than any other quality 
she manifested at this time. Indeed she had moments of clear 
sight about herself, but her shibboleth of “ revenge” still sufficed 
to stiffen if not to comfort her. 

Some said that Lord Farringham’s pessimistic speech was 
meant only for home consumption, the object being to induce the 
country to spend money freely, and also to feel that it was no 
moment for seeking to change the crown’s responsible advisers. 
Others said that it was intended solely for abroad, either as a 
warning or, more probably, as an excuse to enable a foreign nation 
to retire with good grace from an untenable position. A minority 
considered that the Prime Minister had perhaps said what he 
thought. On the whole there was considerable uneasiness. 

“What does it all mean, Mr. Fricker?” asked Trix, when that 
gentleman called on her, apparently in very good spirits. 

“It means that fools are making things smooth for wise men, 
as usual,” he answered, and looked at her with a keen glance. 

“Tf you will only make them plain to one fool!” she suggested. 

““T presume you aren’t interested in international politics as 
such?” 

“Not a bit,” said Trix, heartily. 

“ But if there’s any little venture going—” 
tempted her, knowing that she would yield. 

** You’ve been very kind to me,” murmured Trix. 

“It’s a big thing this time—and a good thing. You’ve heard 
Beaufort mention the Dramoffsky Concessions, I dare say?” 

Trix nodded. 

“He’d only menticn them casually, of course,” Fricker con- 
tinued, with a passing smile. ‘‘ Well, if there’s trouble, or 
serious apprehension of it, Dramoffsky Concessions would be 
blown sky-high—because it’s all English capital and labor, and 
for a long time anyhow the whole thing would be brought to a 
standstill, and the machinery all go to the deuce, and so on.” 

Again Trix nodded wisely. 

“ Whereas, if everything’s all right, the Concessions are pretty 
well all right too. Have you noticed that they’ve been falling 
a good deal lately? No, I suppose not. Most papers don’t quote 
them.” 

“TI haven’t looked for them. I’ve had my eye on the Glowing 
Star.” Trix was anxious to give an impression of being business- 
like in one matter anyhow. 

“Oh, that’s good for a few hundreds, but don’t you worry about 
it. -T’ll look after that for you. As I say, if there’s serious ap- 
prehension, Dramoffskys go down. Well, there will be — more 
serious than there is now. And after that—” 

“ War?” asked Trix, in some excitement. 

“We imagine not. I’d say we know, only one never really 
knows anything. No, there will be a revival of confidence. And 
then Dramoffskys—well, you see what follows. Now it’s a little 
risky—not very—and it’s a big thing if it comes off, and what 
I’m telling you is worth a considerable sum as a marketable com- 
modity. Are you inclined to come in?” 

To Trix there could be but one answer. Coming in with Mr. 
Fricker had always meant coming out better for the process. She 
thanked him enthusiastically. 

“ All right. Lodge five thousand at your bankers’ as soon as 
you can, and let me have it.” 

“ Five thousand!” Trix gasped a little. 
thing on such a scale as this before. 

“It’s always seemed to me waste of time to fish for herrings 
with a rod and line,” observed Fricker; “‘ but just as you like, of 
course.” 

“ Does Beaufort think well of it?” 

“Do you generally find us differing?” Fricker smiled ironically. 

“T’ll go in,” said Trix. ‘“ I shall make a lot, sha’n’t 1?” 

“T think so. Hold your tongue, and stay in till I tell you 
to come out. You can rely on me.” 

Nothing more passed between them then. Trix was left to 
consider the plunge that she had made. Could it possibly go 
wrong? If it did—she reckoned up her position. If it went 
wrong—if the five thousand or the bulk of it were lost, what was 
left to her? After payment of all liabilities, she would have about 
ten thousand pounds. That she had determined to keep intact. 
On the interest of that—at last the distinction was beginning to 
thrust itself on her mind with a new and odious sharpness—she 
would have to live. To live—not to have that flat, or those gowns, 
or that brougham, or this position; not to have anything that she 
wanted and loved, but just to live. Pensions again! It would 
come to going back to pensions. 

No, would it? There was another resource. Trix, rather 
anxious, a little fretful and uneasy, was sanguine and resolute 
still. She wrote to Beaufort Chance, telling him what she had 
done, thanking him, bidding him thank Fricker, expressing the 
amplest gratitude to both gentlemen. Then she sat down and in- 
vited Mervyn to come and see her; he had not been for some 
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days, and, busy as he was, Trix thought it 
was time to see him, and blot out, for a 
season at least, all idea of Audrey Polling- 
ton. 

Mervyn obeyed her summons, but not in 
a very cheerful mcod. Trix’s efforts to pump 
him about the problems and the complica- 
tions were signally unsuccessful. He snubbed 
her. giving her to understand that he was 
amazed at being asked such questions. What, 
then, was Beaufort Chance doing, she asked 
in her heart. She passed rapidly from the 
dangerous ground, declaring with a pout that 
she thought he might have told her some 
gossip, to equip her for the next dinner 
party. He responded to her lighter mood 
with hardly more cordiality. Evidently there 
was something wrong with him, something 
which prevented her spell from working on 
him as it was wont. Trix was dismayed. 

At last Mervyn broke out with what he 
. had to say. He looked, she thought, like a 
husband (not like Vesey Trevalla, but like 
the abstract conception), and a rather im- 
perious one, as he took his stand on her 
hearth-rug and frowned down on her. 

“You might know—no, you do know— 
the best people in London,” he said, “and 
yet I hear of your going about with the 
Frickers! I should think Fricker’s a rogue, 
and [ know he’s a cad. And the women!” 
Aristocratie scorn embittered his tongue. 

“Who have you heard it from?” 

“Lots of people. Among others, Viola 
Blixworth.” 

“Oh, Lady Blixworth! 
hear it from her!” c 

“Tt doesn’t matter who tells me, if it’s 
true.” 

That was an annoying line to take. It 
was easy to show Lady Blixworth’s motive, 
but it was impossible to deny the accuracy 
of what she said. A hundred safe witnesses 
would have confounded Trix had she denied. 

“ What in the world do you do it for?” he 
asked angrily and impatiently. “ What can 
Fricker do for you? Don’t you see how you 
lower yourself? They’ll be saying he’s 
bought you next.” 

Trix did not start, but a spot of color 
came on her cheeks; her eyes were hard and 
wary as they watched Mervyn covertly. He 
came towards her, and, with a sudden soften- 
ing of manner, laid his hand on hers. 

“Drop them,” he urged. ‘ Don’t have 
anything more to do with such a lot.” 

Trix looked up at him; there were doubt 
and distress in her eyes. He was affection- 
ate now, but also very firm. 

“For my sake, drop them,” he said. 
“You know people can’t come where they 
meet the Frickers.” 

Trix was never slow of understanding; 
she saw very well what Mervyn meant. His 
words might be smooth, his manner might 
be kind, and, if she wished it at any moment, 
ready to grow more than kind. With all 
this he was asking—nay, he was demanding 
—that she should drop the Frickers. How 
difficult the path had suddenly grown; how 
hard it was to work her complicated plan! 

“ A good many people know them. There’s 
Mr. Chance—” she began timidly. 

“Beaufort Chance! Yes, better if he 
didn’t!” His lips, grimly closing again, were 
a strong condemnation of his colleague. 

“They’re kind people, really.” 

“They’re entirely beneath you—and _ be- 
neath your friends.” 

There was no mistaking the position. Mer- 
vyn was delivering an ultimatum. It was 
little use to say that he had no right because 
he had made her no offer. He had the pow- 
er, which, it is to be feared, is generally 
more the question. And at what a moment 
the ultimatum came! Must Trix relinquish 
that golden dream of the Dramoffsky Con- 
cessions, and give up those hundreds—wel- 
come eif few—from the Glowing Star? Or 
was she to defy Mervyn and cast in her lot 
with the Frickers—and with Beaufort 
Chance? 

“Promise me,” he said softly, with as 
near an approach to a lover’s entreaty as 
his grave and condescending manner allowed. 
“T never thought you’d make any difficulty. 
Do you really hesitate between doing what 
pleases me and what pleases Chance or the 
Frickers ?” 

Trix would have dearly liked to cry “ Yes, 
yes, yes!” Such a reply would, she consid- 
ered, have been wholesome for Mortimer Mer- 
vyn, and it would have been most gratifying 
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to herself. She dared not give it; it would 
mean far too much. 

“T can’t be actually rude,” she pleaded. 
“T must do it gradually. But since you ask 
me, I will break with them as much and as 
soon as I can.” 

*“ That’s all I ask of you,” said Mervyn. 
He bent and kissed her hand with a reas- 
suring air of homage and devotion. But 
evidently homage and devotion must be paid 
for. They bore a resemblance to financial 
assistance in that respect. Trix was becom- 
ing disagreeably conscious that people ex- 
pected to be paid, in one way or another, for 
most things that they gave. Chance and 
Fricker wanted payment. Mervyn claimed it 
too. And to pay both as they asked seemed 
now impossible. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHILDREN OF SHADOW 


“A POLITICIAN! I’d as soon be a police- 
man,” remarked Miies Childwick, with deli- 
cate scorn. “I don’t dispute the necessity 
of either—I never dispute the necessity of 
things—-but it would not occur to me to be- 
come either.” 

“You’re not tall enough for a policeman, 
anyhow,” said Elfreda Flood. 

“Not if it became necessary to take you 
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in charge, I admit” (Elfreda used to be 
called “queenly” and had played Hip- 
polyta), “but your remark is impertinent 
in every sense of the term. Politicians and 
policemen are essentially the same.” 

Everybody looked at the clock. They were 
waiting for supper at the Magnifique; it was 
Tommy Trent’s party, and the early comers 
sat in a group in the luxurious outer room. 

“But while policemen,” pursued Miles 
Childwick, sublimely careless of interruption 
—“while policemen make things endurable 
by a decent neglect of their duties (or how 
do we get home at night?), politicians are 
constantly raising the income tax. I speak 
with no personal bitterness, since to me it 
happens to be a small matter, but I observe 
a laceration of the feelings of my wealthy 
friends.” 

“ He’d go on all night, whether we listened 
or not,” said Horace Harnack, half in de- 
spair, half in admiration. “I suppose it 
wouldn’t do to have a song, Tommy?” 

His suggestion met with no attention, 
for at the moment Tommy sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming, “ Here’s Peggy at last!” 

The big glass doors were swung open and 
Peggy came in. The five men advanced to 
meet her; Mrs. John Maturin smiled in a 
rather pitying way at Elfreda, but Elfreda 
took this rush quite as a matter of course 
and looked at the clock again. 

“Ts Airey here?” asked Peggy. 

“Not yet,” replied Tommy. “TI hope he’s 
coming, though.” 

“He said something about being afraid 
he might be kept,” said Peggy; then she 
drew Tommy aside and whispered, “ Had to 
get his coat mended, you know.” 

Tommy nodded cautiously. 

“And she hasn’t come either?” Peggy 
went on. 

“No; and whoever she is, I hate her,” re- 
marked Arty Kane. “But who is she? 
We’re all here.” He waved his arm round 
the assembly. 

“Going to introduce you to society to- 
night, Arty,” his host promised. “ Mrs. Tre- 
valla’s coming.” 

“Duchesses I know, and countesses I 
know,” said Childwick; ‘*‘ but who—” 

“Oh, nobody expected you to know,” in- 
terrupted Peggy. 

“ You’re always smart,” she assured Mrs. 
John Maturin. 

Mrs. John smiled. 

Timidly and with unfamiliar step Airey 
Newton entered the gorgeous apartment. Re- 
lief was dominant on his face when he saw 
the group of friezds, and he made a hasty 
dart towards them, giving on the way a 
nervous glance at his shoes, which showed 
two or three spots of mud—the pavements 
were wet outside. He hastened to hide him- 
self behind Elfreda Flood, and, thus shelter- 
ed, surveyed the scene. 

“T was just saying, Airey, that poli- 
ticians—” 

Arty Kane stopped further progress by 
the hasty suggestion of a glass of sherry, 
and the two went off together to the side 
room, where supper was laid, leaving the 
rest again regarding the clock — except 
Peggy, “who had put a half-crown in her 
glove, or her purse, or her pocket, and could 
not find it, and declared that she could not 
get home unless she did; she created no sym- 
pathy and (were such degrees possible) less 
surprise when at last she distinctly recol- 
lected having left it on the piano. 

“Whose half-erown on whose piano?” ask- 
ed Manson Smith with a forensic frown. 

When the sherry-bibbers returned with the 
surreptitious air usual in such cases, the 
group had undergone a marked change; it 
was clustered round a very brilliant person 
in a gown of resplendent blue, with a flash 
of jewels about her, a hint of perfume, a 
generally dazzling effect. Miles Childwick 
came up to Manson Smith. 

“This,” said Childwick, “we must pre- 
sume to be Mrs. Trevalla. Let me be in- 
troduced, Manson, before my eyes are blind- 
ed by the blaze.” 

“Ts she a new flame of Tommy’s?” asked 
Manson, in a whisper. 

The question showed great ignorance; but 
Manson was comparatively an outsider, and 
Miles Childwick let it pass with a scornful 
smile. 

They went in to supper. Trix was placed 
between Tommy and Airey Newton; Peggy 
was at the other end, supported by Child- 

















wick and Arty Kane. The rest disposed 
themselves, if not according to taste, yet 
with apparent harmony; there was, however, 
a momentary hesitation about sitting by Mrs. 
John. “Mrs. John means just one glass 
more champagne than is good for one,” Child- 
wick had once said, and the remark was 
felt to be just. 

Most of the conversation was far less for- 
midable than Miles Childwick’s. It was for 
the most part frank and very keen discus- 
sion of a number of things and persons en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, unfamiliar to Trix 
Trevalla. On the other hand, not one of 
the problems with which she, as a citizen 
and as a woman, had been so occupied was 
mentioned, and the people who filled her sky 
did not seem to have risen above the hori- 
zon here. Somebody did mention Russia 
once, and Horace Harnack expressed a de- 
sire to have “a slap” at that great nation; 
but politics were evidently an alien plant, 
and soon died out of the conversation. The 
last play or the last novel, the most recent 
success on the stage, the newest paradox of 
criticism, were the topics when gossip was 
ousted for a few moments from its habitual 
and evidently welcome sway. People’s gos- 
sip, however, shows their tastes and habits 
better than anything else, and in this case 
Trix was not too dull to learn from it; it re- 
produced another atmosphere, and told her 
that there was another world than hers. 
She turned suddenly to Airey Newton. 

“We talk of living in London, but it’s a 
most inadequate description. There must be 
ten Londons to live in!” 

“ Quite—without counting the slums.” 

“We ought to say London A, or London 
B, or London C. Social districts, like the 
postal ones; only far more of them. I sup- 
pose some people can live in more than one?” 

“Yes, a few; and a good many people 
pay visits.” 

“Are you bohemian?” she asked, indicat- 
ing the company with a little movement of 
her hand. 

“ Look at them!” he answered. “ They are 
smart and spotless. I’m the only one who 
looks the part in the least. And, behold, 
I am frugal, temperate, a hard worker, and 
a scientific man!” 

“There are believed to be bohemians still 
in Kensington and Chelsea,” observed Tommy 
Trent. “They will think anything you 
please, but they won’t dine out without their 
husbands.” 

“Tt’s such a terribly long while since I 
heard anybody talk nonsense on purpose,” 
Trix said to Airey, with a sigh of enjoy- 
ment. 

“They do it all the time; and, yes, it’s 
rather refreshing.” 

“ Does Mr. Childwick mind?” 

“Mind?” interposed Tommy. “ Gracious, 
no! He’s playing the game too; he knows 
all about it. He won’t let on that he does, 
of course, but he does all the same.” 

Elfreda Flood addressed Harnack, appar- 
ently resuming an interrupted conversation. 

“Tf [ wear green I look horrid, and if she 
wears blue she looks horrid, and if we don’t 
wear either green or blue, the scene looks 
horrid. I’m sure I don’t know what to do.” 

“Tt ’ll end in your having to wear green,” 
prophesied Harnack. 

“T suppose it will,” Elfreda moaned dis- 
consolately. ‘She always gets her way.” 

“JT happen to know he reviewed it,” de- 
clared Arty Kane, with some warmth, “ be- 
cause he spelt ‘dreamed’ with a ‘t.’ He 
always does. And he’d dined with me only 
two nights before!” 

“ Where?” asked Manson Smith. 

“ At my own rooms.” 

“Then he certainly wrote it. I’ve dined 
with wou there myself.” 

“T don’t say,” began Childwick once more, 
“that when Mrs. John puts us in a book, 
as she does once a year, she fails to do jus- 
tice to our conversation, but she lamentably 
neglects and misrepresents her own.” 

Trix had been momentarily uneasy, but 
Mrs. John was smiling merrily. 

“T miss her pregnant assents, her brief 
but weighty disagreements, the rich back- 
ground of silence which she imparts to the 
entertainment. 

Yes, Mrs. John had brains too, and evident- 
ly Miles Childwick and the rest knew it. 

“ When Arty wrote a sonnet on Mrs. John,” 
remarked Manson Smith, “he made it only 
twelve lines long. The outside world jeered, 
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declaring that such a thing was unusual, if 
not ignorant. But we of the elect traced 
the spiritual significance.” 

“ Are you enjoying yourself, Airey?” call- 
ed Peggy Ryle. 

He nodded to her cordially. 

“What a comfort!” sighed Peggy. She 
looked round the table, laughed, and cried 
“ Hurrah!” for no obvious reason. 

Trix whispered to Airey, “She nearly 
makes me ery when she does that.” 

“You can feel it?” he asked, in a quick, 
low question, looking at her curiously. 

“Oh yes; I don’t know why,” she answer- 
ed, glancing again at the girl whose mirth 
and exultation stirred her to so strange a 
mood. : 

Her eyes turned back to Airey Newton, and 
found a strong attraction in his face, too. 
The strength and kindness of it, coming 
home to her with a keener realization, were 
refined by the ever-present shadow of sor- 
row or self-discontent. This hint of melan- 
choly persisted even while he took his share 
in the gayety of the evening; he was cheer- 
ful, but he had not the exuberance of most 
of them; he was far from bubbling over in 
sheer joyousness like Peggy; he could not 
achieve even the unruffled and _pain-proof 
placidity of Tommy Trent. Like herself, 
then—in spite of a superficial remoteness 
from her, and an obviously nearer kinship 
with the company in life and circumstances 
—he was in spirit something of a stranger 
there. In the end he, like herself, must look 
on at the fun rather than share in it whole- 
heartedly. There was a _ background for 
her and him, rather dark and sombre; for 
the rest there seemed to be none; their joy 
blazed unshadowed. 

When the party broke up—it was not at 
an early hour—Peggy came over to Airey 
Newton. Trix did not understand the con- 
versation. 

“T got your letter, but I’m not coming,” 
she said. “TI told you I wouldn’t come.” 

“Oh, I say now, Peggy!” urged Tommy 
Trent, looking very miserable. 

“Tt’s your fault, and you know it,” she 
told him severely. 

“ Well, everybody else is coming,” declared 
Tommy. Airey said nothing, but nodded as- 
sent in a manner half rueful, half triumph- 
ant. 

“Tt’s shameful,” Peggy persisted. 

There was a moment’s pause. Trix, feel- 
ing like an eavesdropper, looked the other 
way, but she could not avoid hearing. 

“But I’ve had a windfall, Peggy,” said 
Airey Newton. “On my honor, I have.” 

“ Yes, on my honor, he has,” urged Tommy 
earnestly. ‘A good thumping one, isn’t it, 
Airey?” 

“ One of my things has been a success, you 
know.” 

“Oh, he hits ’em in the eye, sometimes, 
Peggy.” 

“Are you two men telling anything like 
the truth?” 

“The absolute truth.” 

“ Well, then, I'll come, but I don’t think 
it makes what Tommy did any better.” 

“ Who cares, if you’ll come?” asked Tom- 





my. 

Suddenly Airey stepped forward to Trix 
Trevalla. His manner was full of hesita- 
tion—he was, in fact, awkward; but then 
he was performing a most unusual function. 
Peggy and Tommy Trent stood watching 
him, now and then exchanging a word. 

* He is going to ask her,” whispered Peggy. 

“Hanged if he isn’t!” Tommy whispered 
back. 

“Then he must have had it!” 

“T told you so,” replied Tommy, in an 
extraordinarily triumphant, imperfectly low- 
ered voice. 


’, Yes, Airey Newton was asking Trix to 


join his dinner party. 

“Tt’s—it’s not much in my line,” he was 
heard explaining, “but Trent’s promised to 
look after everything for me. It’s a small 
affair, of course, and—and just a small din- 
ner.” 

“Ts it?” whispered Tommy with a wink, 
but Peggy did not hear this time. 

“Tf you’d come—” 

“Of course I will,” said Trix. ‘ Write 
and tell me the day, and I shall be delight- 
ed.” She did not see why he should hesi- 
tate quite so much, but a glance at Peggy 
and Tommy showed her that something very 
unusual had happened. 
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Give Them 
Malta = Vita 


MALTA-VITA, the perfect food, 
is pure, palatable, nutritious. Is so 
prepared as to be easily digested and 
perfectly assimilated by the weakest 
system. MALTA-VITA is made from 
the whole of the wheat, thoroughly 
cooked, scientifically cured, and im- 
pregnated with the diastase of barle 
(malt extract), flaked and toasted, 
and may be served in many appetizing 
ways. Keeps the well person in per- 
fect health, makes the sick person 
well. Is good for the child, the youth, 
and the aged. 

MALTA-VITA, the perfect food, is 
nature's own tonic; morning, noon, 
and night. Perfectly cooked and al- 
ways ready to eat. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Toronto, Canada 


Mal TMi Sold in 
a ene large 
ConceNTPATE? pacKages 
ha for 15c. 
at 


your grocers 

















The ONLY Automobile that 
has won EVERY Endurance 
Contest held in America is the 


HAYNES- APPERSON 


The most practical automobile in the world 


We won the 100. 
mile Non-Stop Con- 
te-t on May 30, of 
course. 






Runabout, 6 horse-power, 2 passengers, $1,200 

Phacton, 9 6 ss 2 des 1,500 

Surrey, 1,800 
We offer you a proved reliability, ease of access to work- 
ing parts and simplicity of operation that no other make in 
the world affords, at reasonable — for good workman- 
ship. Look up our records, ask our customers, get our 
free booklets. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
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“It “ll be the first dinner party he’s ever 
given,” whispered Peggy excitedly, and she 
added to Tommy, “ Are you going to order 
it, Tommy?” 

“T’ve asked him to,” interposed Airey, 
still with an odd mixture of pride and ap- 
prehension. 

Peggy looked at Tommy suspiciously. 

“Tf you don’t behave well about it, I 
shall get up and go away,” was her final re- 
mark. 

Trix’s brougham was at the door — she 
found it necessary now to hire one for night- 
work, her own horse and man finding enough 
to do in the daytime—and after a moment’s 
hesitation she offered to drive Airey Newton 
home, declaring that she would enjoy so 
much of a digression from her way. He had 
been looking on rather vaguely while the 
others were dividing themselves into hansom- 
cab parties, and she received the impression 
that he meant, when everybody was paired, 
to walk off quietly by himself. Peggy over- 
heard her invitation, and said, with a sort 
of relief, 

“That ‘ll do splendidly, Airey!” 

Airey agreed, but it seemed with more em- 
barrassment than pleasure. 

Rut Trix was pleased to prolong, even by 
so little, the atmosphere and associations of 
the evening, to be able to talk about it a 
little more, to question him while she ques- 
tioned herself also indirectly. She put him 
through a catechism about the members of 
the party, delighted to elicit anything that 
confirmed her notion of their independence, 
their carelessness, and their comradeship. 

“We're not equal to it, you and I,” she 
said with a laugh. “We don’t live there; 
we can only pay a visit, as you said.” 

He nodded, leaning back against the well- 
padded cushions with an air of finding un- 
wonted ease. He looked tired and worn. 

“Why? We work too hard, I suppose. 
Yes, T work too, in my way.” 

“It’s not work exactly,” he ‘said. 
work too, you know.” 

“What is it, then?” She bent forward 
to look at his face, pale in the light of the 
small carriage lamp. . 

“It’s the Devil,” he told her. Their eyes 
met in a Jong gaze. Trix smiled appealingly. 
She had to go back to her difficult life—to 
Mervyn, to the Chance and Fricker entangle- 
ment. She felt alone and afraid. 

“The Devil, is it? Have I raised him?” 
she asked. “ Well, you taught me how. If 
I—if I come to grief, you must help me.” 

“You don’t know in the least the sort 
of man you’re talking to,” he declared, al- 
most roughly. 

“ T know you’re a good friend.” 

“T am not,” said Airey Newton. 

“T don’t take your word for that.” she de- 
clared, giving him her hand. “T sha’n’t be- 
lieve it without a test,” she went on in a 
lighter tone. “And at any rate I sha’n’t 
fail at your dinner party.” 

“No, don’t fail at my party —my only 
party.” His smile was very bitter, as he re- 
linquished her hand and opened the door of 
the brougham. 

“We're nice people! We have a splendid 
evening, and we end it up in the depths of 
woe! At least—you’re in them too, aren’t 
you?” she glanced past him up the gloomy 
passage, and gave a little shudder. “ How 
could you be anything else, living here?” 
she cried in accents of pity. 

“You don’t live here, yet you don’t seem 
much better,” he retorted. “ You are beau- 
tiful and beautifully turned out—gorgeous. 
And your brougham is most comfortable. 
Yet you don’t seem much better.” 

Trix was put on her defence; she awoke 
suddenly to the fact that she had been very 
near to a mood dangerously confidential. 

“T’ve a few worries,” she laughed, “ but 
I have my pleasures too.” 

“And I’ve my pleasures,” said Airey. 
“And I suppose we both find them in the 
end the best. Good-night.” 

Each had put out a hand towards the veil 
that was between them; to each had come 
an impulse to pluck it away. But courage 
failed, and it hung there still. Both went 
back to their pleasures. In the ears of both 
Peggy Ryle’s whole-hearted laughter, her 
soft merry “ Hurrah!” that no obvious cause 
called forth, echoed with the mockery of an 
unattainable delight. You need clear soul- 
space for a laugh like that. 

To be Continued. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. 
service of unusual excellence. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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Chicago, Il. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
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Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest. rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 

Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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Chimmie 
Mr. 


AY, we Americans has got to get togedder, or dere will be 
S notting doing in dis country except in de gun trade, wit a 
little liveliness in de bomb business for to keep us from going 
to sleep. Mr. Paul was talking about it de odder day; and now I’m 
next to de game so near I could write a piece for de poipers about 
it, if de poipers would get wise on spelling, and not want a mug 
to use a bunch of woids he don’t no de sense of. 
I has me hunch on Americans getting togedder from a family 
chin-chin on de strike in Paterson. 
But wait: Paterson must be a good place for a quiet home life! 


What? Subway explosions, runaway mobes, bike scorchers, night- 
stick cops, and slugging 


hackmen does de best dey 
knows how to keep de lit- 
tle old island of Manhat- 
tan from Rip Van Wink- 
ling herself. But dis bor- 
ough is a golf links by 
moonlight alongside of Pat- 
erson. 

Whiskers was reading de 
poipers every day dat de 
soldiers was in Paterson, 
and he gets glummer and 
glummer cause dey didn’t 
shoot de strikers. 

“What is dey soldiers 
for?” he says. “ Dey has 
guns in deir hands, and de 
strikers in front of ’em, 
Did de troopers go to Pat- 
erson for to play polo, or 
for to shoot de head off de 
nannychists ?” 

Mr. Paul tought a while, 
den he says, “It would be 
agreeable,” he says, “ for to 
teach sweetness and light 
to all strikers by means of 
machine-guns. In dis age 
of machinery it seems like 
flying in de face of oppor- 
tunity,” he says, “to fail 
to plug morals into man by 
de aid of smokeless powder 
and steel- jacketed dum- 
dum bullets. But, — sir,” 
says he, “ having invited a 
guest into your house, and 
finding him cheating at 
bridge, or eating pineapple 
salad wit a spoon, would 
you, as a host, feel justified 
in sweetening his black cof- 
fee wit Rough on Rats?” 

Whiskers looks hard at 
Mr. Paul, and says, “ Young 
man, eider your’ woids 
mean notting, as usual, or 
dey is politics, as usual,” 

“Kind sir,” says Mr, 
Paul, “tumb = screws and 
boiling oil could not get 
me to talk polities. All de 
people who is so good dey 
forced to admit dat no- 
body else has any goodness, 
has so often proved to me 
dat my political views is 
wicked, I has dissolved and 
sworn never again to say or 
tink politics.” 

“ Quite proper,” says Whiskers, “ Den, if it is not politics, you 
may explain why de Paterson silk weavers is like a guest I has 
invited to play ping-pong.” 

“T could state de case a little different, sir,” says Mr. Paul, “ but 
let it go at dat. De strikers at Paterson is guests of de United 
States. We asked all de nations to send all deir people to us what 
couldn’t make a living at home, Dey didn’t come very fast. ‘Come 
along,’ says we. ‘ We'll put you to woik making silk—or any old 
ting—and give you a cinch on de market by not jetting de American 
people buy anyting except de tings you make.’ ” 

“Hold on dere! How’s dat?” yells Whiskers. “ Dis country is 
as free as she is glorious. We buys and sells where we like.” 

“T begs your pardon,” says Mr. Paul, looking like Little Miss 
Fannie when she has swiped a lump of sugar, and is caught wit de 
goods on her. ‘We did not exactly say dat we would not let 
Amcrican citizens buy any goods except what de forners come here 
to make: we said we'd fine everybody, good and plenty, who bought, 
for instance, silk made by de forners who stopped to home and 
made it, instead of coming to Paterson to make it. Dat was it—is 
it? Dis looked like a sure cinch, for fair; so a lot of guinnies 
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Fadden: 


Paul’s Dictum on Success 


hikes over here in de steerage, and makes silk, or some odder ting, 
here, instead of to home. But de cinch slipped a cog. It didn’t 
ring up on time. De ghost didn’t walk. De guinnies begins to 
rubber, and dey tumbles dat de government was collecting fines, all 
right, from Americans who didn’t buy Paterson silk; but instead 
of toining over de fines to de woikers, it was give to de employers. 
Dat’s when de guests makes a holler, A good ting was being passed 
out, but all dey got was de glad eye, wit de merry ha, ha, on de 
side. Same ting wit de Huns and Scandahoovians who trun de 
Americans out of de job of mining coal.” 

“ Paul,” says Whiskers, “J am ashamed of you. Can you deny 
you is attacking de sacred 
principles of protection?” 

“Innocent, sir,” says Mr. 
Paul. “ You has taught me 
to love, to reverence,” he 


says, ** protection, sir. 
Witout it we would have 
to pay half price for 
goods made by  forners 
in forn countries, in- 
stead of double price for de 
same goods made by de 


same forners in dis coun- 
try. For de sake of pro- 
tection I glory in de privi- 
lege of paying two prices 
for silk made by a guinney 
in Paterson, instead of one 
price for de same silk made 
y de same guinney in 
Italy. It is a small tax 
any good American should 
gladly pay for de pleasure 
of having de guinney trun- 
ning dynamite bombs in 
-aterson, instead of stop- 
ping to home to trun ’em. 
But I ask you, sir, if it is 
fair, is it hospital, for to 


by 


order de Essex Troop to 
shoot de_ strikers — our 
guests — full of painful 
holes just because our 
guests is kicking dat de 
promised pork barrel has 


been gobbled by de employ- 
ers? How, in future cam- 
paigns, are we to fry de fat 
out of protected employers 
if we foist kills off de em- 
ployees who fetches de fat?” 

Whiskers was getting so 
red and hot you could 
smell singed whiskers; so 
Miss Fannie says, “ Paul, 
behave yourself!” 

“T am going out for a 
ride,’ says Whiskers, when 
he could speak. “T’ll_ be 
back for tea, daughter,” he 
says, and chases himself. 

“T tink you is too mean, 
aul, to plague papa so,” 
says Miss Fannie. “I re- 
gret your engagements will 
keep you from tea.” 

My, my! Wasn’t dat a 


trun down, for fair? Mr. 
Paul looks so _ like six 
plugged nickles when he 


chases dat I hikes over to 
his house after him to see did he want to put on de 
gloves. 

“No, Chames,” he says. ‘ One knock-out a day is as much as 
even I deserve. Fetch me a small bottle, and I’ll tell you some- 
ting for de benefit of your family.” 

I pulls de plug from a pint, and when he harks to de fizzing 
a minute he says, “ Your son has a chance to be President, some 
day, Chames. It is your duty to help dat chance from de 
jump.” 

“Sure, sir.” I says. “I have him a set of boxing-gloves al- 
ready; and Duchess will put up de price to have him teached to 
ride a bucking pony as soon as he’s six.” 

“Dose metods of butting into de White House is passing fan- 
cies,” he says. ‘“ Listen to dis rule based on de unchanging laws 
of human nature: Watch de boy, and if ever he has a original 
tought, a glimmer of wit. a sense of fun, a spark of satire, lambaste 
de hide off him. It will cure him, Chames: probably make him 
President, and surely keep him from offending de woman he 
loves.” 


Is dat philossopy? What! 


















William Dean Howells at his 
Summer Home 


See pages 929 and 930 


Witut1amM Dean HowELts is spending the 
summer months in an old-fashioned house at 
Kittery Point, Maine. The place was once 
the home of Admiral Craven, and embraces 
about two acres of ground and a roomy man- 
sion, with wide porches, on to which open 
French windows from the principal apart- 
ments. 

Here Mr. Howells continues the literary 
work which he carries on at other times of 
the year in his home overlooking Central 
Park, His study faces the bay, across which 
the bugle and sunset-gun at the fort in- 
dicate the flight of hours. Below the ter- 
race is a little garden planted by the dis- 
tinguished author himself, and in which he 
works at odd times, for he loves the odor of 
the newly turned earth, and takes a pleasant 
pride in the growth of the salad plants and 
radishes. The grass flourishes luxuriantly 
on the place, and is only cropped by the 

. scythe, which lays low wild roses and morn- 
ing-glories at the same time, and uncovers 
wild strawberries and blackberries in all 
their sweetness. 

Mr. Howells’s summer home is ideal in 
every respect. Romance and history are all 
about—the builders of two centuries have 
reared monuments to their craft in the o.d 
houses in the neighborhood. And yet Fash- 
ion is enthroned not far away, for the Isles 
of Shoals, a thin dark line against the sea’s 
horizon, may be seen from Mr. Howells’s 
porch; Portsmouth is but three miles dis- 
tant; and York Beach and York Harbor are 
within fifteen minutes’ ride of the Howells 
home. 

The house in which Mr. Howells and his 
family are passing the summer is ample in 
its old-fashioned comfort. The rooms are 
large and square; the windows are deep, and 
with cushioned seats; the ceilings are low 
enough to be cozy; there are numerous 
fireplaces, and the furniture is in keeping 
with the simplicity of the mansion. Mr. 
Howells writes at a big table, which was 
in former days used by Admiral Craven as 
a festal board. It rejoices in twelve legs, 
of the spindle type, and is a rare piece of 
honest artisanship. Mr. Howells’s morning 
hours are devoted to his literary work, and 
the rest of the day to reading and strolling 
about the grounds. At the foot of the 
lawn, which Nature has terraced and fitted 
with easy paths, break the mimic waves of 
a little bay, which in turn opens out to the 
misty Atlantic, Here, at the edge of the wa- 
ter, is a pier and boat-landing, and upon the 
former are comfortable camp-chairs where- 
on one may rest and look—through a field- 
glass if desired—upon the shimmering wa- 
ter and the irregular shore-line. At the left 
are earth-works—begun when the Spanish- 
American war spread consternation along 
the coast, but never finished, because of the 
war’s short duration, and topping them an 
octagonal block-house, dating back many gen- 
erations. 

The place is enclosed almost entirely by 
low stone walls, moss-grown, and covered 
here and there with creeping vines. A wea- 
ther-beaten picket-fence creeps up the side 
of the hill at the east, forming a curiously 
artistic background for the thick cluster of 
shrubbery. 





How He Did It 


WueEN David Graham Phillips, author of 
Her Serene Highness, was a very young man 
he A gy for work on a Cincinnati paper. 

hat can you do?” said the editor. 

“T can try anything,” said the young man. 

Thinking to rid himself of further im- 
portunities for an assignment, the editor 
said, 

“Well, write an article on bread.” 

It was a trying moment for the ambi- 
tious youngster, but he never flinched. All 
that night he spent in collecting material, 
and the next day reported to the somewhat 
surprised editor with a bright and newsy 
article on “ The Bakeries of Cincinnati.” He 
was immediately engaged. 
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ATTE oS haa A a CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in TI CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the Pen te of the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of senqoement for LOCAL IM- 
PROVE v5 gh ya in ~ Leyes HE ONA n 


23D AND 
STREET REGUL LAT TING. GRA CURBING, 
FLAGGING, AND LAYING cROSSY VALKS, from 
Freeman Street to Woodruff Street. WEN DOVER 
rine SEWERS, both sides, from the existing sewer 
in Third Avenue to Fulton venue; also, FULTON 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 170th Street and St. 
Paul’s Place; and between Wendover Avenue and East 


175th Street. 
4TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 182D STREET 
REGULATING, ” GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from Aqueduct aver 
to Jerome Avenue. LAFONTAINE A NUE SEWER, 
between East 180th Street and Quarry Road, 
24TH WARD, SECTION 12, EAST 203D STREET 
SEWER, between Mosholu Parkway South and the Con- 
course; BRIGGS AVENUE SEWER, between ploshotn 
Parkway South and East 201st Street; ST 202D 
STREET SEWER, between Briggs Avenue and the Con- 
course; VILLA AVENUE SEW ER, between East 200th 
rest and Van _ Courtlandt ‘Avenue; also, JEROME 
VENUE SEWER, between the street summit situated 
po of East 199th Street and the street summit situated 
north of Van Courtlandt Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 19, 1902. 


Bagh Et I Is CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
ENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902. of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the’ Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 111TH STREET PAV- 
ING, from Amsterdam Avenue to Jabba Bg Drive. 113TH 
STREET Se Ouer ath between St. Nicholas and Lenox 
Avenues. 184TH STREET REGULATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, FLAGGING, AND BUILDING RETAIN- 
ING WALL, between Amsterdam Avenue and the Boule- 
vard. 136TH STREET REGULATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, AND_ FLAGGING, between Amsterdam 
Avenue and the power ard. 
9T RD, SECTION 5. 41ST STREET REGU- 
LATING, GRADING, CURBING Lag oo ent AND 
PAVING, from First Avenue ti tod the East Riv 
WARD M. GROUT, Coessttciier. 
City of New York, June 19, yO. 


AL IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
ENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of Poy confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
"7 OVEMENTS i in the BOROUGH OF QUEENS: 
ST WARD. VAN ALST AVENUE SEWER, between 
F had Mad and Hoyt gory 
ARD is GROUT, Comptroller, 
City of New York, po on 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 28 to July 12, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Colection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for f OCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the ar OPA: OF THE B RONX: 

24TH ARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. EAST 192D 
STREET (Primrose Street) SEWER, between Gran 
Avenue and Creston Avenue; J <ROME AVENUE 
SEWER. between East 190th Street (St. James Street) and 
East 196th Street BE ag ati Street); PARK VIEW 

TERRACE SEWER, between East 196th Street (Donny- 
brook Street) and Morris Avenue; KINGSBRIDGE ROAD 
SEWER, eee Jerome Avenue and Creston Avenue; 
also, CRESTON AVENUE SEWER, between Kingsbridge 
Road and East s6th Street (Donnybrook Str 

WARD M.G 


eet). 
ROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 27, 1902. 














ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the D Wien OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD SECTION 10. TIFFANY STREET 
REGUL LATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
LAYING CROSSW ALKS, BUIL DING APPROACHE Ss, 
AND FENCING, from Intervale Avenue to the East River. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 27, 1902. 





Att ENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the en- 
tering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
arreees of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the fatowing named Avenue in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 
23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 9. MERRIAM 
AVENUE OPENING, from Onee n Avenue to Aqueduct 
Avenue. Confirmed June 13, 1902; entered June 28, 1902, 
VARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, — 28, 1902 





ATTENTION IS cal LED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 25 to July 9, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the 
entering in the Bureau for ie Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
aaa pa Aen ees followi ing-named street in the BOROUGH OF 

23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. EAST 130TH 
STREET OPE ‘NING, from St. Ann’s Avenue to East 131st 
Street. Confirmed May a 1902; entered June 23, 1902. 

E VARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Sa 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of As ments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. an ll 156TH STRE E T 
SEWER, from Beach Avenue to Prospect Avenue. EAST 
168TH _ STREET REGULATING, GRADING, CURR- 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWAL Ks, AND 
FENCING, from Union Avenne to Prospect Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 20, 1902. 











ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMEN Bi in the wi Ag of RICHMOND: 

2D WARD. WARD AVENUE REGRADING AND 
MACADAMIZING, from Cebra Avenue to Occident 
Avenue; also, OCCIDENT AVENUE REGRADING 
AND MACADAMIZING, from Ward Avenue to Orient 


Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH ric THE BRONX: 


23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. BROAD- 
WAY (now called Crotona Avenue) RECU LATING, 
GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AN LAYING 


cera ALKS, from Boston Road to the Southern Boule- 
ar 

s EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902, 





YOUNG BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Sc.B 


living in Dresden, Saxony, having two youths fitting for 
college, would like two others, 14 and 17 years of age; ex- 
ceptional opportunity for any one willing to pay a liberal 
compensation ; highest references. 

For particulars address P. O. Box 1976, Boston, Mass. 








$25,000 made from one-half ecte. 
Easil grown throughout the U.S 
and Canada. os in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars vere 
C. 


Roots and seeds for sale. Sen 
for postage, and get our booklet telling all about it. 


D. E. McDOWELL, JopLin, Mo, 













MADE IN TWO 
STYLES FOR 
$20 and $30 


Type AJ. Price, $20 


New York: 93 Chambers Street. 
Boston: 164 Tremont Street. 
WASHINGTON: 1212 F Street, N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1609 Chestnut Street. 
DETROIT: 238-240 Woodward Avenue. 
BurFa.o: 645 Main Street. 
Parts: 34 Boulevard des Italiens, 





COLUMBIA DISC GRAPHOPHONE 


Take one with you on your summer vacation, whether you are going ona yacht- 
ing or canoeing trip, to the mountains or the seaside. 
entertainer. Can be easily operated on a 
canoe or yacht, and the effect of the 
music on the water is delightful. 


FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE 


records, only a fraction of an inch in 
thickness, which can be handled without 
danger of being injured. 
can be packed in a very small space. 


Seven-inch records, 50 cents each ; $5 per doz. 
Ten-inch records, $1 each; $10 per doz. 


BOTH SIZES CAN BE USED ON EITHER STYLE OF DISC GRAPHOPHONE 
For further information, address 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cuicaco: 88 Wabash Avenue. 


Lonpon: 122 Oxford Street, W. 


It is a most delightful 


Uses 


A large number 


St. Louis: 709 Pine Street. 
San FRANCISCO: 125 Geary Street. 
BaA.LtimoreE: 110 E. Baltimore Street. 
PittssurG: 615 Penn Avenue. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 13 Fourth Street, S, 
BERLIN: 65-A Friedrichstrasse, 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


‘*T guess we'll have to get a new bridle” 











laundress. 


dripping. 


from burns. 








. P. CG. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


It prevents all odor, giving 


The handle saves your fingers 











RESTFUL SLEEP 
In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 














Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 





Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not In use 
C2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





BOOKKEEPING 


TVAUGHT F'REE 


Pay your tuition from your earnings after we 
place you in a position. Our methods excel all 
others. You can learn at your own home _ without 
loss of time or money. We guarantee it. We teach 
you free and get you a position. “How - 
come A Successful Business Man” is the title 
of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and busi- 
ness. It explains how you can make more money 
and better your position in life. The book and full 
information sent absolutely free. Write to-day. 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Drawer 51. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SIGNATURE—L. GARNIER—AND 
THE TRADE-MARK—CROSS, CIRCLE, 


AND STARS—ARE TO BE FOUND ON 
EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE FORMER APPEARS TWICE ON 
EACH LABEL, AND THE LATTER IS 
BLOWN INTO THE BOTTLE. FOR 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS THIS MOST 
DELIGHTFUL OF ALL CORDIALS HAS 
BEEN MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN 
MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 


-_ 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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ROUND TRIP 


First-class tickets from Chicago 
on sale August 2 to 8; corre- 
sponding rates from other 
—. Liberal return limits. 
Special excursion rates on all 
other days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN 7: WORLD 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p. m.; 
less than three days en route; 
the ‘Pacific Express” at 10.00 
a.m, daily, and the “California 
Express” at 11.30 p. m. daily. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 








The 3 
Dark 0’ the Moon 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
Another ‘Raiders ”’ 


Illustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








New York to Chicago— w22 Howrsoftex;,—By New York Central. 
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